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| cose. These jars and tumblers are now 
| of slow sale, forthe consumers begin to 
| have confidence in candied honey. We 
| are, therefore, in a fair way for selling 
jour product. Let us go.on, and turn 
| the cold shoulder to the advice of those 
who have, so far, caused more prejudice 
than profit to bee-keepers. 

| Mr. Hoge, who has visited the old 
continent, knows, as well as I do, that 
|in Europe liquid honey is unsalable, for 
| the consumers are accustomed to buy- 
|ing candied honey. Let us persist in 
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, —aininante | Isee in the Bez JOURNAL, under the 
Entered at Chicago post office as second class matter. | above ca »tion, a question from Mr. H. 
|G. Colwell, of Columbus, Ohio, relative 





Grecian troops, under Xenophon, 
/ | they passed through 
* | mous retreat homeward. In regard to 
| this, you propose a query, * Why did 
| the ancient Colchian honey cause the 
j}above disorder?” I have frequently 





For the American Bee Journa. | had my attention turned to this subject 
aa peed ’ | in rea ing Xenophon’s Anabasis in the | 
Pure Liquid Honey in Glass Jars. | original, from which theextract by Mr. 


|Colwell is taken. From 
sources of information at my command, 
| the following seems to be the most ra- 
. Under this heading I find an article tional. 

from Mr. W. M. Hoge, who says that} The honey of Asia Minorin many lo- 
he has invented a way of preparing | 
liquid honey so that it will not con eal | 
He adds that this discovery will be ben- | dog-bones. Of this order, 
eficial to bee-keepers, and he explains son,in his botany, page 588, observes: 
how we will profit by it. The tendency | ‘‘ These plants possess active, and often 
of honey to candy, for all the adultera-| suspicious qualities, residing in the 
tors of honey, has proved to be a great | white juice with which the order is per- 
impediment; while, for the producers, | vaded, and in the seeds, which are often 


CHAS. DADANT. 





itis a good characteristic, forit is the | deadly poisons. The alkaloid astychine, | 


best stamp that a bee-keeper can puton | or strychinea, one of the most violent 
his product—a stamp that the adultera- | poisons, is the active we of the 
tors are unable to counterfeit. | Strychorea Nux-vomica, of India. It 
Now that the consumers at large be-| is sometimes administered as a medi- 
gin to give their preference to candied | cine, but with doubtful success; a sin- 
ioney, the adulterators, seeing their | gle seed of one species is sufficient to 
sales decreasing. try to invent some | kill 20 persons. he order is generally 
means to stop this result, and incite us | emetic.” p 
to help them to continue their fraudu-| In corroboration of this, I will give 
lent practice. | you the opinion of the celebrated Ains- 
Let us remember that the candying worth, who traveled over the route of 
of honey is the best test of purity thus | the Grecians, and took notes of all the 
far; that, by preventing honey from | localities and incidents recorded by 
candying, we lower it to the level of | Xenophon. He observes that this fact 
near Be honey ; and that, as long as | of the honey of Asia Minor being, in 
iquid honey can be found on our mar- | certain places, and at certain seasons, of 
kets, we will be compelled to compete |a poisonous nature, was known to all 
with adulterated haney, for the profit of | antiquity, and is very common at the 
this adulteration will-always tempt the —— day, so much so, that I have 
unscrupulous dealers, while we will be | known the peasants to inquire if we 
unable to compete with them for the| would prefer the bitter or the sweet 
price. | honey, for the honey so qualified has a 
A few years ago we could find liquid | slight, but not unpleasant, bitterness, 
honey, in glass jars, in every a ro- | and is preferred by many, from produc- 
cery. Three ps ampe ago I produced, at | ing, when taken in moderate quanti- 
the Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa | ties, the effect of slight intoxication. 
Convention, held at Burlington, Iowa, | Pliny notices two kinds of honey, one 
one of these bottles, boughtin St. Louis, | found at Heroclea, in Pontus, and an- 
labeled ‘‘ Pure Extracted Honey, from | other among the Sanni or Mocrones. 
John Long, New York.” Mr. Hoge, | The first he supposed to be produced by 
who resided in New York at that time,|a plant called #glatherem, or goats- 
probably knows ‘John —— This | bane; the second by a species of rhodod- 
‘pure honey” was analyzed by an/endrom. Dioscorides,Diodorus,Liculus 
expert chemist and found mostly glu-| and Aristotle, all notice the honey of 








the best 
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to the effects of honey eaten by the} proper 


Colchia in their fa- in the Weekly, with which I am, so far 
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| The engraving shows a perspective 
| view of a combined winter and summer 
calities appears to be gathered from the 1 
flowers of the order Apochynocez, or | pattern. ) 
-rof. Wil-| Put inthe ground 9 oak posts 4x4 inches, 


| for a frame to nail the 14 foot boards to 





| 





| 

Heroclea Pontica. The celebrated | notice how the bees fly out of these 
botanist, Tournefoil, ascertained on the | spaces marked A, A (as both ends are 
i that the honey of bees feeding on | open) while the operator is manipulating 
the Azalea Pontica, as also on the|the hives. Sixteen boards 14 feet long 
Rhododendrom Ponticum, possessed and 1 foot wide cover it, and with the 9 
mischevous properties; but as the bit-| posts and 4 2x4 studding to set the hives 
ter and intoxicating honey is found in | on, and short pieces to set on top of the 
any parts of Asia Minor, where these | posts to nail the reof to, complete the 
plants do not flower, it is extremely | lumber bill. 

probable that these peculiar properties| Hunnewell, Mo. 

are further derived. from the flower of a cndiaimaiids 
the Neriun Oleander, or common rose- 
laurel, the leaves of which are known 
to be acrid and poisonous. The natural 
family to which the rose-laurel belongs 
(apocyhnaceze)is distinguished by plants 
endued with dangerous and fatal prop- 
erties, and these act on the nerves so 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Foul Brood, and Its Causes. 





H. L. JEFFREY. 


You ask for my observations on foul 


as to oo stupefaction. Rhodara- nsoed venandl vy ‘ 
cee also possesses narctoic properties, | prooe regarding the cases noted in the 
but in a less marked degree.” BEE JOURNAL. There are many who, 


I know, will disagree with me, but nev- 
ertheless, it seemed to come from no 
other source. The largest case of it was 
25 colonies in one apiary. Ever since 
the year 1873 they had been wintered in 
the cellar, in a sort of room fitted up 
especially forthem. They were usually 
put in about Nov. 25, and taken out 
about April 1st to the 20th, according to 
theseason. This receptacle was directly 
under the living room, which was kept 
very warm. The bee-room was gener- 
ally quite dry, and towards spring would 
stand from 45° to 50°, which would let 
the bees have from 60° to 80° in the 
hive, or perhaps 90°, causing the cluster 
to spread, and there was always a good 
supply of brood in the combs when taken 
from the cellar, and generally a consid- 
erable number of young hatched bees. 
So far everything was as good as could 
be asked for, and every good bee-keeper 
will say this could not have anything to 
do with foul brood ; perhaps not. 
These same hives, with more space 
and more surface of comb than a 10 
frame Langstroth hive gives, were put 
into the cellar with all their combs in 
place, with a box 6 inches deep below 
the hive, and another above filled with 
straw, or with a top story filled with 
rags, old clothes and pieces of carpet or 
straw. The full complement of combs 
was left in the hives, regardless of the 
strength of the colonies, and they were 
then set on their summer stands with- 
out using division boards, or any con- 
traction of combs. After setting out 


It appears from this, that the honey 
gathered by the bees from these yd 
ous plants, possessed some of the in- 
herent qualities of the plants them- 
selves, and operated like a narcotic or 
opiate on the nerves, producing stupefac- 
tion and intoxication. If you see 
ou can give the above a place 


very well pleased. 
Sago, Ohio. 


-———S 
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Combined Summer and Winter Stand. 





H. L. PENFIELD. 





stand, which I put up to accommodate 
2 hives of the standard Langstroth 
It is constructed as follows: 


—8 postson each side, and 3 between 
these, set in the ground 18inches. The 











= I 
they were generally fed liberally eve 

pe me Pot ag night to induce breeding, which sa 
good plan if handled, but in 


ends are 9 feet wide, which I find gives 
ample room to manipulate the bees be- 
tween the rows of hives, the operator 
being in the shade, and not in front of 
the entrance of the bees, which seldom 
bother me. The sides front east and 
west. The ends are open during the 
summer, and the north end boarded up 
in winter. We use millet hay for pro- 
tection, filling in spaces between the 
hives, and over and under them, almost 
filling up between the rows, clearing 
away enough in front of the entrance 
for the bees to take a flight when the 
weather permits. ‘ 

This protection keeps them quiet, and 
storms beat on the shelter and on the 
millet hay. Of course, this is not a 
water-proof shelter or cover, and I do 
not think one is needed. It is advan- 
tageous to have an opening in the apex 
of the roof; this plan of having one 
roof higher than the other secures it 
with the least expense. It is curious to 


; r Fe gam | 
this case it helped to breed the disease, 
and itdid do it to the fullest extent. 
Why? First, a small colony should not 
be given any more combs than it can 
cover, either in summer or winter. If 
the hive is too large, insert a division on 
one or both sides; if on both sides, let 
one of them be at least half an inch 
shallower than the hive, then if the num- 
ae increase, they can crowd outside 
of it. 

Second, if they are wintered in-doors 
in a hive full of combs, take away al 
you can before they are set out in the 
spring, even if you have to feed to pre- 
vent starvation. 

Third, if you do winter in-doors on a 
full set of combs, do not commence 
feeding regularly, to induce breeding, as 
soon as set out, though it be the 25th of 
April or even the Ist of May. 

n the case mentioned the conse- 
quences were: In the weak colonies 
some of the bees died in the combs and 
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contracted some moisture, consequently 
would mold. Some strong colonies 
would do the same, but many of the 
dead bees would be thrown down. The 
cellar had a drain 100 feet long, with a 
fall of 5 feet, to keep the cellar dry, and 
a ventilator 3 feet above the house-sill 
outside, at the south. The ventilator 
opened on warm days, consequently a 
draft of warm air, fire in the room 
above, temperature in the bee-cellar 
raised, cluster of bees spread, queen 
goes to laying, honey consumed, brood 
reared and old bees wearing out ; all of 
these conditions are the requisites of 
good, strong, healthy colonies, and they 
are just as surely the forerunners of 
first-class cases of foul brood every time. 

I know that 99 out of every 100 bee- 
keepers will differ with me, but go 
through the colonies with me 10 or 15 
days after setting out on the summer 
stands; suppose in that time we have 
had 2 or 3 good flying days; the feeding 
induced the queen to lay more rapidly 
and forced the cluster to spread; the 
eggs hatched into larvee; on the pleas- 
ant days the old bees flew out but for- 
got to fly in again, thus diminishing the 
cluster; then there came 2 or 3 stormy 
days in succession, cold and chilling; 
the cluster contracted as well as dimin- 
ished in numbers; the minute larve 
starved and dead, and some, perhaps, 
that are advanced to capping; another 
flying day, and their numbers are more 
reduced. The dead bees in the combs 
putrefy, and you have for your pains a 
first-class case of foul brood in the near 
future. Many will shake their heads, 
but I saw the colonies, and in 3 years I 
saw the 25 and their increase decreased 
to 17, the 17 and their increase decreased 
to 9, the 9 down to 2, and the 2 went, in 
the spring of 1880, ‘‘where the woodbine 
twineth.’ 

Woodbury, Conn., Feb. 26, 1881. 


ee 
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Early Importations of Italian Bees. 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


I can probably give, better than any 
one living, the history of the first efforts 
made to introduce Italian bees into this 
country; as I knew well the late Messrs. 
Samuel Wagner and Richard Colvin, 
and Messrs. 8. B. Parsonsand P. G. 
Mahan, who, with myself, were the first 
to import them. Messrs. Wagner and 
Edward Jessop, both residents of 
York, Penn., received from Dzierzon, 
in 1856, a colony of Italian bees which 
had starved on ship-board. Mr. Wag- 
ner’s letter to me, August, 1856, and 
given the next spring, in my 2nd edi- 
tion on bees, is the earliest notice, pub- 
lished in this country, of the Italian 
race of bees. Messrs. Wagner and 
Colvin, subsequently, bought a few 
queens of Dzierzon, which were con- 
signed to the care of the surgeon of a 
Bremen steamship, who had been care- 
fully taught what precautions to use 
for their safety. Fearing that the bees 
might sting his passengers, the captain 
would not allow them to be put on his 
vessel. 

** In the winter of 1858-59,” (I quote 
from Mr. Colvin’s able article on bee- 
kings, in the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for 1868, page 
530,) ‘‘ another attempt was made by 
Mr. Wagner, Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
and myself. The order was placed in 
the hands of the surgeon of the steamer, 
to whose charge the bees were to have 
been committed, but in consequence of 
his determining to leave the ship, the 
effort failed.* Subsequently arrange- 
ments were made, in the latter part of 
that year, and we received 7 living 
queens. Only two or three young queens 
were reared by us during that fall and 
winter, and in the oe spring we 
found that all our imported stock had 
—-. In conjunction with Mr. 

Vagner, I determined to make another 

*Mr. Colvin, having formed the acquain- 
tance of the German Captain, not only con- 
vinced him that the bees could not escape 
to injure any one, but inspired him with a 
strong desire to be the first to bring over in 
his own vessel, this valuable race of bees. 
It would require quite a volume to tell, at 
length, what sacrifices of time were made 
by Messrs. Wagner and Colvin, to secure 
these bees. 








trial; the queens, however, did not ar- 
rive until June, 1860.” 

Our queens, which came in 1859, were 
in charge of a German resident of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who was returning 
home from a visit to his friends, and to 
whom Mr. Wagner had given very care- 
ful directions how to care for them. 
This person, learning that Mr. Mahan 
had expressed the intention of having 
the honor of landing, in America, the 
first living Italian bees, and desiring, as 
he told me, to secure this honor for us, 
communicated Mr. Mahan’s intention 
to the captain, who, as soon as the 
gang-way was in place, was the first 
person to step ashore, proclaiming with 
a very loud voice: ‘‘ These are the first 
Italian bees ever landed on the shores 
of America!” 

In the spring of 1856, Mr. S. B. Par- 
sons, of Flushing, L. I., invited me to 
visit him, and advise with him as to 
the best way of managing his Italian 
bees. On my way,I called upon Mr. 
Mahan, who was Joint owner with me 
of a large interest in my patent hive. 
He gave me a very graphic account of 
his visit to the aplary of the Baron Von 
Berlepsch, from whom he obtained a 
queen, and supplied me with a few Ital- 
ian workers for Prof. Joseph Lidy, that 
he might determine how the length of 
proboscis, in that variety, compared 
with that of the black bee. On arriv- 
ing at zens. Mr. Parsons showed 
me five hollow logs, or ‘‘ gums,”’ placed 
in an old bee-shed. It was a warm,sun- 
shiny day, and I saw only an occasional 
bee flying out from one of the hives. 
These colonies had been purchased in 
Italy, carried safely on the backs of 
mules over the Alpine passes, to Genoa, 
from which port they were safely 
shipped to New York; but by a succes- 
sion of mishaps, four of them died at 
Flushing. The fifth contained a mere 
handful of bees, with their queen, 
which I introduced to acolony of black 
bees. It is hardly necessary to say that 
none of these hives were ever in the 
same vessel with Mr. Mahan. 


On the 18th of April, the steamer 
Argo arrived in New York, after a te- 
dious and stormy voyage. Mr. Herman, 
a German bee-keeper,and author of a 
work on the Italian bee, who had been 
furnished with a large sum of money by 
Mr. Parsons to buy Italian bees in the 
best districts of Italy, and who had 
agreed to bring them over in the origi- 
nal hives, and breed queens for Mr. 
Parsons, was not on board, butin his 
place, a young, Austrian, by the name 
of Bodmer. On the 19th,as soon as the 
bees were allowed tu be landed, the 
were carried to Flushing. The onal 
boxes in which they were put up were 
in three different Mpeg as one of 
which was consigned to the U. 8. Goy- 
ernment, one to Mr. Mahan, and one to 
Mr. Parsons. As the Austrian said 
that he knew, by examination on ship- 
board, that the bees were in a very bad 
condition, and many of them already 
dead, and, as the day was very pleasant, 
they were all examined under my per- 
sonal supervision, and I can assure Mr. 
Robinson that every colony consigned 
to the Government and Mr. Mahan, was 
dead. A few, only, of those marked 
for Mr. Parsons, had living queens, 
some of which soon died, and in a short 
time he found himself the possessor of 
only two queens, one of which was the 
—— found alive upon my arrival at 

‘lushing. 

By my advice, Mr. Wm. W. Cary, of 
Coleraine, Mass., a very skillful an 
keeper, and a thoroughly trustworthy 
man, was sent for by Mr. Parsons. One 
of the queens was entrusted to his care 
on the premises of Mr. Parsons, an 
the other to Mr. Bodmer, some distance 
off, who did not raise queens enough 
even to pay for the black bees and honey 
which were purchased for his use; while 
Mr. Cary Italianized a large = e44 for 
Mr. Parsons, besides filling all his or- 
ders for queens. 


One hundred and eleven queens were 
carried to California, by Mr. A. J. Big- 
low, 108 of which reached there in good 
condition. This small per cent. of loss 
was, in part, owing to the skillful su- 
pervision of Mr. Biglow, and to the pu- 
pong flight which, by my advice, he 

ave them on the Isthmus of Panama; 
ut all his precautions would have been 





of no avail but for the judicious way in 


which oe were prepared by Mr. Cary 
and himself, for so long a voyage. The 


bees sent to Mr. Parsons were in cigar} M 


boxes, into which the combs were 
merely crowded or wedged: the loosen- 
ing of the combs on so rough a voyage 
killed some of the queens, while others 
were drowned, with their bees, in honey; 
and others, still, starved from the boxes 
being over-crowded with bees. It is 
hardly necessary to contrast Mr. Big- 
low’s success with the heavy losses sus- 
tained for years by those who imported 
bees from Europe. The result of Mr 

Parsons’ dealings with Herman were, 
that for $1,200 advanced to him, he had 
only 2 queens to show. The next season 
Mr. Bodmer, having learned how to 
pack bees for a sea voyage, brought 
over a number of . in good con- 
dition, for Mr. E. W. Rose, but was very 
unfortunate in the management of 
them. Herman came, some years after, 
to this country, and was a bya 
friend of mine in Philadelphia, to pur- 
chase for him, in Italy, a large number 
of queens. The return voyage was long 
and stormy, and every queen died on 
board the steamer. 

Oxford, Ohio, March 5, 1881. 
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A Good Way to Promote Bee-Keeping. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 


As asample of what may be done in 
many parts of the country to diffuse 
knowledge regarding apiculture, and 
awaken an interest in bee-keeping as a 
business, let me give a brief account of 
a meeting recently heldin Shaftesbury 
Hall, Toronto, under the auspices of 
the Y. M.C. A. Mr. D.A.Jones,having 
made the acquaintance of some of the 
leading spirits in the organization just 
named, offered to give a free lecture on 
bee-keeping. The offer was accepted, 
and a meeting announced to which the 
members of the Y. M. C. A. were ad- 
mitted gratis, while the general public 
were charged a small fee. Mr. Jones 
invited the writer to be present as a re- 
serve force, in case he should break 
down, (!) and what enthusiastic bee- 
keeper would not rally to the rescue 
when thus appealed to ? Unfortunately 
Mr. J. was not in good trim, having 
been sick enough to keep his bed most 
of the day preceding the lecture even- 
ing. However, he gathered himself up 
for the task he had undertaken, and 
was cheered by the appearance of his 
ally just as the lecture was about to be- 
gin. For a sick man, he did bravely, 
and spoke for nearly an hour. His re- 
marks were, of course, general, and 
very different from what they would 
have been if his audience had been com- 
posed of experienced apiarists. He 
discoursed on bee-keeping as a business, 
explained the outlines of it, showed 
that it was profitable, and especially 
dwelt upon the gain which would accrue 
to the country if it were more generally 
engaged in. An interesting sketch of 
his journey to Cyprus and the Holy 
Land formed the latter part of his ad- 
dress. The writer supplemented his 
remarks by a talk of about half an hour, 
the chief theme of which was advice to 
intending bee-keepers. There was a 
far larger audience than might have 
been expected, considering the preva- 
lent apathy in regard toapicultural pur- 
suits, and considering also that the 
weather was unpleasantly stormy. 
Much interest was evidently awakened; 
a number of questions were asked at 
the close of the addresses, and many 
lingered when “ meetin’ was out” to 
talk about bee-matters. An immense 
amount of good might be done if prac- 
tical bee-keepers would engage in this 
kind of missionary work. The public 
is a dull scholar, and needs to be ‘‘ en- 
thused”’ by men who have the true api- 
cultural spirit. Among other questions, 
these were asked :— ‘* What is the best 
bee journal?” and ‘‘ What is the best 
book on bee-keeping?” The AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and Cook’s ‘‘Man- 
ual,” were the replies given. In his 
counsels to beginners, the writer in- 
sisted very gen ol that the first step 
in practical bee-keeping was to get a 
good hand-book, and journal of apicul- 
ture. So,if you receive orders from 
Toronto forthe AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 





NAL, and ‘“ Manual,” you may give 











Jones’ meeting the credit for havin 
inspired them. There are not only Y. 
. C. As., but other organizations all 
over the land that would be glad to have 
a meeting in the interests of bee-keep- 
ing. If 2 or 3 practical bee-keepers 
would divide the work and responsibil- 
ity of maintaining such a meeting, it 
would not be so formidable, as though 
only one man undertook it. A plain, 
common-sense talk on a subject of such 
—— and commercial importance as 

ee-keeping, would be a welcome change 
from the elaborate lectures usually de- 
livered before Y. M. C. As., Lyceums, 
and bodies of that ilk. I hope Jones’ 
enthusiastic zeal will stir others up to 
emulation and imitation. Reader, if 
conscious of possessing “the gift of 
the gab ” in any degree, “ go thou and 
do likewise.” 

Listowell, Ont., March 7, 1881. 
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Do Bees Injure Fruit? 





F. P. BOUTEILLER. 





A prominent wine-grower in this 
country, told me, about a year ago, that 
he did not want bees in his neighbor- 
hood as he found they injured his 
grape crop. As Ihave a small grapery, 
of about a hundred plants, between the 
rows of which I find shelter for about 
20 colonies of bees, I determined to ob- 
serve if his theory was correct, for I 
was loth to give upeither. If any fruit 
crop could be injured by the visit of 
bees, mine is surely the one. The re- 
sult of one season’s close observation 
has convinced me: Ist. That bees pro- 
mote rather than injure the founda- 
tions of fruit buds, because the bunches 
on my vines were full, with better de- 
veloped berries, than those produced on 
vines less exposed to their visits, and 
my peach and cherry trees were as 
fairly loaded with fruit as = | well 
could be. 2nd. That in the fall bees 
only visit our ripe berries, that have 
been sweetened by early frosts, and are 
very rarely seen on good sound fruit, 
when the skin is unbroken, and that 
the loss from this cause is of very little 
consequence, as the fruitattacked would 
fall off itself, without the visit of the 
bees, before gathering. I am winter- 
ing 21 colonies, mostly Italians; pro- 
cured one of Jones’ Cyprian queens, but 
too late in the fall to speak intelligently 
of the result. They are on summer 
stands, well sheltered and surrounded 
with straw, having means of exit, and 
I think are wintering well, but they 
have not had a good fly since early in 
November. 

Belle River, Ont., March 5, 1881. 


<<  — 
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Remarkable Tardiness in Fecundity. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





One of my Cyprian queens has upset 
an established doctrine in bee-science, 
set at naught all the bee-books, and re- 
versed the old adage which says: ‘hope 
long deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
In the latter part of last season I reared 
some Cyprian queens from eggs and 
larve, obtained from Mr. Root; they 
were 7 in number, and were hatched on 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th days of Sept. The 
weather being warm and fair they were 
all fertilized (except one, which never 
returned from her bridal tour) by the 
12th of the month, and a few days later 
they were all laying except one; that 
being the finest, brightest-looking queen 
of the lot, stubbornly refused to com- 
mense the duties of a good queen. She 
was in a strong nucleus which was fed 
regularly and bountifully, till the hive 
looked as though the occupants were 
enjoying a bountiful white clover har- 
vest, but “‘ nary an egg would she lay.” 

She was provided with a clean empty 
comb, Spree in the center of the ons. 
ny, and the feeding kept up till winter 
set in, but no brood appeared. The 
hive was not ——— from the time it 
was perenne or winter (say Nov. 15) 
till the middle of Dec., at which time 
there was not a sign of brood. Then 
came the lon a of snow and bitter 
winds which lasted till the 30th of Jan.; 
on that date our bees enjoyed a good, 
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cleansing flight, and I remembered m 
non-laying queen and proceeded to loo 
her combs over, and to my surprise, on 
one of the center combs I found a little 
patch of brood about half as large as a 
postal card, some of which was sealed 
over. It was genuine worker brood, 
and no mistake. Since which time she 
has been laying nicely, and now has a 
nice lot of brood for the time of year. 

My bees, 30 colonies with selected 
queens, have come aaey through the 
winter to the Ist of March, and there is 
really but little danger of losing bees 
in this climate after the 1st of this 
month, unless they are short of stores 
and shamefully neglected. The bee- 
man is aware, above all others, that 
there is ‘ —{ ! a slip betwixt the cup 
and the lip,” however closely he may 
watch his business. On the 30th of Jan. 
last, when my bees were flying lively, I 
noticed that one large colony with a 
tested Cyprian queen, were not stiring 
like the others. I proceeded to open 
the hive and found the bees so nearly 
starved that they could only show signs 
of life by a feeble motion of their wings, 
which produced no sound whatever. 
Not a bee seemed able to change its po- 
sition; the fore-runner of death was 
already present in the form of a cold, 
damp atmosphere in the brood chamber. 
I prepared some rich sweetened water, 
separated the frames gently, and sprin- 
kled the bees thoroughly with the 
sweetened water, and poured some of it 
into the empty cells. The frames were 
then readjusted and a dry woolen quilt 
spread over the bees and the sun per- 
mitted to shine intothe hive. In about 
an hour I raised the quilt and the in- 
mates of the hive were stiring briskly. 
handing around the good cheer, while 
some of them showed fight in a most 
patriotic style. They were provided 
with stores, and are now a No.1 colony. 
So much for bee-science. 

What alesson this teaches ? Here was 
a large colony of bees perishing with 
famine, as one single individual; so un- 
selfishly had they divided their family 
stores amongst themselves that when 
relief did come, though not till their 
dire extremity, there was no practical 
loss of life. Before I close I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to tell how my bees 
have been carrying in meal, and pranc- 
ing gaily on the alighting boards with 
their white pellets exposed to the best 
advantage. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Producing in California. 





W. A. PRYAL. 





No doubt but by this time many of 
the Eastern ot Yee are looking 
to this far-off ‘* land of milk and honey,” 
as of late yearsit has been called. Per- 
haps the reason is ey because here 
abundant warm rains have fallen all 
over the State, and the world-renowned 
honey region has received its coraple- 
ment of the down-pour ; in fact, the in- 
habitants hardly ever saw so much rain 
visit that section at the right time. 

There are now signs, however, that 
indicate the sun will shine with its usual 
brightness ; that those delightfnl spring 
days, which are so peculiar to this fair 
land, are about to favor us. Let this be 
the case and the bees willsoon be flying 
out by thousands, and the willow blas- 
soms will each and all receive a welcome 
visit from those industrious insects. 
Their journeyings will not be confined 
to the banks of the creeks where the 
willows grow, but the woodland, where 
the Australian blue-gum apy wy 
globulus) has been planted by the hand 
of man, and which holds out its boun- 
teous chalice for the busy bee to come 
and sip of nectar deep and sweet. 

While the loss in bees will in all prob- 
ability be great in the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, here the loss, if any, 
will not be quite as bad as it has been 
other years. Thus it will be seen that 
our eastern brethren will have to com- 
mence the season with greatly reduced 
forces, while the apiarists in this State 
will commence operations with more 
colonies, and, consequently, with more 
bees. Last season was a good one, and 
the bees went into winter quarters with 
abundant stores, which have carried 


them through the mild winter safely. 
The bee flora a had ample caine 
to insure a most thrifty growth, will 
bloom fora longer period than it has 
heretofore, and, of course, will insure 
an enormous yield of honey. 

On account of the long continuance 
of the rain, but few flowers have com- 
menced to bloom. Still the plants are 
growing, and when they do commence, 
they will be able to do so in a vigorous 
manner. A few of those now blooming 
are the willows in variety, Eucalyptus 
globulus, and it is unusually covered 
with flowers; wild currant, a pretty fair 
honey plant, but scarce ; wild gooseber- 
ry; wild blackberry, just beginning ; 
raspberry, ditto; almond; pear and 

each; mignonette; horehound, and a 
ew others. All of which give the bees 
more than they can do to gather the 
nectar and pollen. 

North Temescal, Cal., Feb. 17, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Men to the Front. 


A. W. FISK. 








_The present may be called “ trying 
times”’’to bee-keepers of America. Poor 
honey seasons, hard winters, and the 
nefarious warfare against the honey 
producers of this country in the vile 
adulteration of honey, is indeed trying, 
discouraging and diabolical. It ap- 
pears, by the papers, that these glucose 
scoundrels are not satisfied with adul- 
terating extracted honey, but accord- 
ing to this article that I clip from one 
of our papers, The Bushnell Record, they 
are manufacturing comb honey. It 
reads as follows : 

Many singular discoveries have been made among 
manufacturers by the census enumerators in the 
course of their investigations. For instance, it has 
long been known that dealers are in the habit of 
adulterating honey with glucose on the plea of thus 
improving its keeping qualities. In Boston, however 
there is a firm doing a large business in making honey 
entirely from glucose much in the same way as man- 
ufacturers elsewhere make butter from suine and 
oleo-margarine. The comb is molded out of paraf- 
fine in excellent imitation of the work of bees; then 
the cells are filled with clear glucose and sealed by 
passing a hot iron over them, and the product is sent 
to Europe as our best honey. The busiest Italian 
bees couldn't compete with this firm in turning out 
honey, any more than could a Eurotas-like Jersey 
breed compete in butter-making with our deft ma- 
nipulators of lard and tallow. 

_Now, brother bee-men, I believe the 
time has arrived when this honey coun- 
terfeiting should bestopped; I therefore 
suggest that the bee-men of this coun- 
try come up in solid phalanx “to the 
front,” and with Pres. N. P. Allen and 
the bee-paper editors as_leaders, let us 
agitate the question, educate the peo- 
ple, stir up the press, wake up the 
country, and vote or petition to Con- 

ress until we secure the passage of a 

aw by Congress against the adultera- 
tion of honey, sugar, syrup, or food of 
any kind. Many of the leading jour- 
nals of our land are battling for the 
right in this matter. The Burlington 
(lowa) Hawkeye last week expressed 
itself as follows : 

It is time that stringent legislative enactments are 
passed, making the adulteration of so many articles 
of food a criminal offense, punishable by severe pen- 
alties. If these things must be done to gratify the 
inordinate greed of some men, let it be made obliga- 
tory on them that the packages containing spurious 
products so proclaim them, under penalt of confis- 
cation when detected, and the fraud further punish- 
able by heavy penalty. No man has any right to sell 
acompound of honey and glucose as pure honey, 
nor has he ~ id right, either moral or legal, to place a 
compound of butter and lard, still further “doctored” 
with drugs, upon the market as pure butter. If adul- 
terations of food are allowed to go on in this way, 
unrebuked, there is not an article of food known 
that will not be counterfeited, and vitentimes with 
substances very hurtful in character. 

Iam thankful*so many are lending 
their aid and influence in the cause of 
justice and humanity, but we want the 
united efforts of honest bee-keepers, 
and consumers, and fair dealers, to 
make a bold front against every adul- 
terator, and to expose him to the world, 
In this way I believe the problem can 
be solved and the evil remedied. 

Bushnell, Il. 


[So far as it refers to the adulteration 
of comb honey, it isa false alarm; all 
bosh! We alluded to this subject more 
at length on page 44 of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for Feb. 9th. We are glad, how- 
ever, to see the interest being awakened 
on the subject of food adulterations, 
and bee-keepers as well as all other hon- 
est producers, cannot be too out-spoken 








in denouncing it.—EpD.] 








For the American Bee Journal, 
The In-and-In Breeding of Bees. 


M. 8. SNOW. 





Mr. C. Thielmann, in the BEE JouR- | 
NAL, says he has bees which are mostly | 
hybrids, and he does not know where | 
they came from, but there are Italians 
5 miles from him. Anothersays he has 
no black bees, and his queens must be 

urely mated,&c.; another that a neigh- 
bor has had some 10 or 15 colonies so 
many years, breeding in-and-in, but 
states he manages to keep his number 
about the same. Breeding in-and-in 
with bees, I am fully convinced, is not 
much done. Bees are free rovers and 
it seems to be their nature or instinct 
to mate at. some distance from the 
parent hive. ‘ 

This question was discussed by one 
of the speakers at a bee convention in 
N. Y. some years ago. He claimed that 
in-and-in breeding had a great deal to 
do with the failures in bee-keeping, &c. 
He compared an apiary to a yard of 
fowls, in this respect, and that they 
could be bred in-and-in until entirely 
worthless. This may be done, for- 
fowls are confined to a particular local 
ity, but how is it with prairie chickens? 
= OF is the reason they do not degener- 
ate and run out? ecause they are 
rovers, like the bee, and are mated by 
others from some remote part. 

I claim that bees will mix from 5 to 7 
miles, and if there are 50 or 100 colonies 
within that distance the* progeny of a 
certain queen will stand a poor show of 
mating with drones from its own hive. 

To illustrate: While living in N. Y. 
I obtained one of Mr. Langstroth’s $20 
tested Italian queens; I reared some 70 
queens and introduced them into as 
many colonies. The next season I had 
Italian drones by the thousand. My 
stock of Italian drones were the only 
ones in the locality,so I had a good 
chance to test breedingin-and-in. The 
next season, and even that fall, there 
were hybrid colonies all over the coun- 
try, even at the distance of 7 miles, one 
man had one colony. One man,5 miles 
from me, wished me to introduce an 
Italian queen into one of his colonies. 
I think he had 6 and I was surprised to 
see 4 of them hybrids, how they came 
there he did not know. Others said to 
me, “*I have your kind of bees, but 
where they came from I cannot tell.” 

All breeders of Italian queens find it 
very difficult to keep their stock up to 
the standard of purity. I obtained 5 
dollar-queens om from a breeder 
in N. Y., which when tested proved to 
be hybrids, showing conclusively that 
there were black bees in that section. 

Osakis, Minn. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
How to Prevent Robbing. 


J. D. ENAS. 





My cation for surplus honey is not 
as good ws some other sections of the 
State, and from the middle of June to 
the last of July, from 4 to 6 weeks, there 
appears to be no honey flow, and the 
weather oes hot and dry, scorches 
what bloom is left,soon after June comes 
in. Our last rain is in April, or some- 
times late in May, and no more, gener- 
ally, before October or November. All 
kinds of stock depending on pasture, 
especially in the hills, suffer at that 
time. When bees can gather no honey, 
Italians —— go about visiting for 
the purpose of plunder, and woe to the 
colony that is not strong enough to de- 
fend itsstores. I have reduced the en- 
trance, covered the entrance with cow- 
chips, wet hay, brush, and, in fact, tried 
all remedies that ever I saw in print or 
heard of, without success. While the 
robbers were helping themselves, the 
colony robbed was not discouraged, but 
appeared to be robbing some other, and 
the queen was laying eggs, to be starved 
as they advance 
peared to be killed at the entrance, as 
no blacks were about; they were all 
Italians, and they can rob when they 
get started. ; 

I exchanged the places of the hives 
without success, until I thought of 
changing after dark; so while they were 





robbing I went to all colonies that ap- 


to brood; no bees ap- 1 


peared to be Quiet and minding their 
own business and placed a single stone 
on the cover, then on those that were 


| getting robbed the worst, I placed 2 
| Stones. Then when so dark that no bees 


were flying, I exchanged places and 
put a strong colony on the stand of a 
weak one. Sometimes I had to repeat 
this, but not always. Some of those 
weak ones filled their hives with golden 
rod honey and robbing was stopped for 
that season. It was amusing to see the 
robbers when those strong colonies had 
fairly awakened, to know that they had 
callers; they mustered out at the en- 
trance solid and were ready for busi- 
ness. The robber seemed to think he 
had made a mistake. The strong col- 
ony had not got discouraged; the rob- 
bers could not force the entrance and 
the weak colony not in a fighting hu- 
mor, received the recruits from the 
strong one, which were a little too sur- 
prised at the change to interfere with 
the queen and inmates. Most of the 
old bees would go to their own stand 
but in the confusion of things they 
would gradually be at home in their 
own hive. I found the plan very suc- 
cessful, when closing the entrance did 
notdo. I extracted as late as June 10 
to keep down swarming. 

Last spring my Italians took the 
grafting wax from my peach grafts. I 
also observed them gathering the worm 
dust from decayed oak wood, and aung 
their pockets instead of pollen, abou 
Christmas. In the valley 2 miles from 
here, frost was quite severe, but here 
the mercury got below 32° only twice; 
the lowest was 28°. Natural bloom was 
2 months behind, owing to early frosts 
which appeared to drive the sap down 
to the roots. 

Napa, Cal. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees Killed by Kindness. 


B. F. WHITEAKER. 





I commenced the year 1875 with 12 
box hives and engaged my brother to 
hive the colonies in movable frame 
hives on shares, but the bees swarmed 
faster than he had the hives ready—one 
swarmed 5 times in one week. In the 
fall I had 16 colonies in movable frame 
and 20 in box hives. I prepared them 
for winter by cutting up a light bed- 
quilt to cover the frames; drove stakes 
about a foot from the hives all around 
except in the front, (which faced the 
south) and packed straw in the spaces 
and filled the cap with chaff and straw, 
and covered the hives with straw. In 
the spring but one colony was living 
and that was in a box hive. The quilts 
were laid down flat on the frames, leav- 
ing no ventilation. When it became 
cold the bees died and fell .on the bot- 
tom board, filling up the spaces between 
the frames, the moisture fell on the 
bees and froze solid, closing the en- 
trance so that I could not open it even 
with an iron rod. In the corners of 
each hive was a chunk of ice, running 
half way upthe frames. The bees cut 
holes through the quilts and when they 
could, had crawled into the straw and 
died. This was murder, but such was 
my experience in 1875-6. 

Florid, Ill., Mar. 1, 1881. 


[We have nodoubt your first disasters 
were attributable altogether to a too 
rapid ineresse. —FEp.] 





é&& The North Western Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers Association will meet at 
Germania Hall, LaCrosse, Wis., on 
Tuesday, May 10, at10a.m. All inter- 
ested in a are requested to be 
present. L. H. PAMMEt, Jr., Sec. 

Gg The next meeting of the N. W. 
Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee-Kee 
ers’ Association, will be held at H. W. 
Lee’s, 2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Win- 
nebago county, Ills.,on the 17th of May, 

881. . STEWART, Sec. 
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On account of unfavorable weath- 
er the convention at Monroe Centre, 
Ill., met on Feb. 8, and there being but 
few present, adjourned to the same 
place on March 29, 1881. 





A. Rice, Pres. 
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THOMAS C. NEWMAN 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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CHICAGO, ILL., MAR. 16, 1881. 





Watchman! Tell us of the Night. 


Can you not recommend some reliable 
prophet, who wil] prophesy good weath- 
er soon? The storm is terrible; not a 
road in the county is passable for half a 
mile ; the drifts are as high as the fen- 
ces, and the snow full three feet on the 
level. 

Bees are getting uneasy, and must 
have a flight soon. Many report heavy 
losses, even now; others complain that 
allare sick with dysentery. In my home 
cellar, out of about 275, 4 are ony 
affected, the baiance are apparently in 

ood condition. My outside apiaries 
are worse. Two weeks ago —_— a 
number had the dysentery slightly; I 
should judge about 8 or 10 per cent. 
How they now are | cannot tell; cer- 
tainly, no better. I believe that they 
can stand it a month longer, and my 
home apiary 6 weeks, but that is the 
limit. 

We are all afraid that Vennor’s proph- 
ecy of 11 feet of snow will yet be real- 
ized, unless some one can be found to, 
contradict it. Eleven feet of snow now 
would last.us until all our bees had died 
a natural death from old age. Help us 
out of our trouble, if you can. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., March 3, 1881. 

It was with. much pleasure we noticed, 
in last Thursday’s Associated Press dis- 
patches, evidences of Prof. Vennor’s 
reformation. He undoubtedly has be- 
come convinced that the realization of 
the eleven feet of snow attributed to 
his prophecies, would not only cause 
much suffering and privation with the 
majority of humanity, but work serious 
and permanent injury to the country 
itself. He has relented, or probably 
been bribed by Mr. McColm’s liberal 
offer in the BEE JOURNAL of March 2, 
page 69, and now promises us better 
weather in the future. His latest pre- 
diction is a reasonably early, warm, dry 
spring, cool, pleasant summer, and late, 
dry fall, followed-by a mild and pleas- 
ant winter. Of course, he promises 
abundant crops, and a satisfactory and 
remunerative harvest. 

But without any further reference to 
Prof. Vennor, and without laying any 
claim to the “spirit of prophecy,” we 
believe the coming season will be avery 
satisfactory one to those bee-keepers 
who may be prepared to profit by it, and 
who have the industry and intelligence 
to make the most of it. The winter of 
1879-80 was very mild and open, the 
scarcity of snow left the earth’s surface 
exposed alike to the freezing tempera- 
ture of night, and the pleasant sunshine 
of the balmy days; spring-like showers 
were of frequent occurrence, and heavy 
rains accompanied with thunder were 
so numerous that they ceased to create 
surprise ; while the weird spring-music 
of the frogs was a familiar sound every 
month, and nearly every week, through- 
out the winter. The alternating cold 
and heat ‘‘ threw out” the roots of the 
perennial plants, breaking off the long, 
deep-reaching taps and killing the root- 
lets; hence the frequent expression, 
** but little white clover in bloom, and 
no honey in the blossoms.” The honey- 
producing annuals done but little bet- 


"| result. 


nation of the seeds in mid-winter, and 
the frequent frosting of the tender 
sprouts before springsetin. Thus, the) 
summer and fall bloom was limited, and | 
no provision having been made to sup- 
ply the short-comings of nature, bees 
entered upon an unprecedented winter 
with a poor supply of good—or a good 
supply of poor—honey. Themany empty 
hives in the country this spring is the 


The past winter, whatever else may 
be said of it, has been propitious for the 
honey plants. Cool weather in this lat- 
itude set in during October; vegetation 
was checked in the perennials and bi- 
ennials; the ground was frozen in No- 
vember, and it was overspread with a 
mantle of snow quite early in the sea- 
son, which has constantly held the roots 
of the perennials in position, and pre- 
vented the seeds of the annuals from 
unseasonable germination. The stand 
of white clover last fall was good, and 
mostly of quite recent growth, which 
should bloom profusely this season, and 
will only need heat and favorable sun- 
shine todevelopthe nectar. The causes 
enumerated will also tend to confine the 
vitality of the linden trees to the roots, 
to be drawn out in profuse foliage and 
bloom by the genial rays of the summer 
sun. The numerous variety of flowers 
we believe will gratify the eye of every 
lover of the beautiful in nature, and 
well reward the labors of the painstaking 
bee-keeper. That the price of honey 
will be remunerative next fall no one 
can doubt, in view of the lessened com- 
petition, owing to the heavy losses the 
past winter and the many who will 
utilize the bees they have left to retilling 
their empty hives. 

It would take more space than we can 
give a single article, to explain why we 
have much confidence in Prof. Vennor’s 
latest prediction, referred to above— 
though perhaps ‘ the wish is father to 
the thought.”’ We feel confident many 
of our readers will cordially unite with 
us in welcoming the better time coming. 


Migratory Bee-Keeping. 


Why do not the enterprising bee- 
keepers of these parts go South with 
their bees, and wait till the March 
‘* blizzards” areover? Seems to me the 
bees and honey saved would about pa 
the expenses of the trip. How much 
does a colony need in those parts to win- 
teron? Would there be any prospect 
of obtaining any surplus down there 
before the season opens here? These 
and a dozen other questions I am vainly 
speculating upon. Are Messrs. Bing- 
ham and Perrine the only ones that 
have tried the migratory plan. I be- 
lieve neither of them was successful ; 
atany rate, they have abandoned it. 
Probably they could not give it the nec- 
essary attention. The loss of larve in 
shipping seems but trifling compared to 
the gainin young bees. Considerable 
damage may be done by combs breaking 
down, but wired frames would obviate 
that difficulty. Is not wired foundation 

wired in frames) the only kind that can 

e depended on under all circumstan- 
ces? You report inthe October num- 
ber, 1880, page 468, that the Northwest- 
ern Convention disapproved of wired 
foundation. There were but few pres- 
ent that had given wired foundation a 
fair trial, and if I am not mistaken, 
they were strongly in favor of it. 

H. W. Funk. 
Bloomington, Il., March 5, 1881. 


The first question is difficult to an- 
swer, as enterprising bee-keepers, like 
the balance of humanity, are generally 
governed by motives of convenience 





ing, and this would suffer if close atten- | are in the trunk of course, and are very 
tion was given the migratory system. | Be I oye eng three - hye only 

. , : 10 e small bees, having also spent 
The umount of honey required to Win- | some time fixing up the bees I brought 
ter in the South is much less than in the | with me, and trying to find the large 
North, but the quantity is governed by | bees, to say nothing of searching for 


. . . | « 
contingencies, as would be the question, | 80me place where bees could be pur- 
chased in hives or pots. The natives 


How much honey will a colony obtain | are far worse than Cypriotes to get along 
in the South in a season? Usually bees | with and accomplish anything. They 
obtain considerable surplus in April and | seem to tell lies simply for the sake of 
May, in some localities. Mr. Bingham, | giving an_answer, where no pecuniary 


: | gain could come tothem. Again, the 
we believe, abandoned the migratory | el to wish to avoid sa ing f Ido ine | 
system on account of excessive freights, | know,” when the Lord baowe it would 


while Mr. Perrine met with a series of | be the most appropriate thing for them 













Abbott was engaged last season with a 
floating apiary on the Mississippi river, 
from which large returns were antici- 
pated ; but as nothing definite has been 
made public since the close of the sea- 
son, we suppose it was not a success. 
Others have tried Southern wintering, 
but we have no data upon which to base 
conclusions, except the fact of its aban- 
donment. The trouble has not been 
so much from destruction of combs, as 
the expense attending the removal. 

A private letter from a gentleman 
with several hundred colonies of bees, 
located a short distance below Memphis, 
Tenn., dated March 5, says: ‘‘ My colo- 
nies are mostly very strong; they are 
bringing in 5 kinds of pollen ; many are 
clustering in front of their hives; most 
of them had large quantities of honey 
left over, and I could extract an average 
of 15 lbs. per colony with profit to the 
bees. Bees here are given no attention 
in the fall, but are left on the summer 
stands, sometimes with the second story 
over them, and often with only a honey- 
board. Frequently there are entrances 
atfront and rear, and wide cracks in the 
sides from which bees pour out, but dis- 
aster never overtakes them except from 
starvation.” 

If a necessity exists for wires in foun- 
dation, then perhaps the wired frames 
are best. That but few of those in at- 
tendance at the Northwestern Conven- 
tion **‘ had given wired foundation a fair 
trial,” was undoubtedly owing to the 
fact that the great majority of those 
present had never experienced the neces- 
sity for using wires; and it might be 
difficult to convince a considerable mi- 
nority of the bee-keepers in the country 
that wired foundation is even desirable 
for general use. Of course, for special 
purposes, such as migratory bee-keep- 
ing, shipping in summer, etc., where 
not to be transferred from the frames, 
wired-frames might be very desirable. 


-——~—_ + <= - 


Interesting Letter from Ceylon. 





Through the courtesy of Mr. D. A. 
Jones, we are permitted to publish the 
following letter. Anything relating to 
the peregrinations of Mr. Benton in the 
far East, and any discoveries of new 
races of bees he may effect, will possess 
a great attraction for our readers. His 
next letter, from Singapore, will be 
awaited with interest. 


I found on examination that every 
= was alive upon my arrival in 

ointe de Galle, though some of the 
nuclei were greatly depopulated, owing 
to the death of many bees, and would 
not have lived to reach Java had I not 
gotten offin Ceylon. By the nextsteam- 
er I go to Singapore. I have made 
every effort to secure bees here, but 
none are kept in hives in those ports I 
have visited, and I do not think in any 
port of the Island. 

Of those found in trees few can be se- 





or profit. There are very few but have 





ter, owing, we presume, to the germi- 


other business connected with bee-keep- 


|cured, because the trees are valuable 
| cocoanut palms, and the entrance holes 


have discouraged any one. Mr. W. O.| t 


( bf ape te me seen , 
disasters from the first which would | Say in ninety-nine cases out of a hun 


dred. The result is that it is hard work 
o sift the statements made by the na- 
tives, and pe ee le all Eng- 
—— absolutely nothing of value 
0 us. 

The new bees, which I think are also 
found in India and many of the East 
India Islands (in which case East India 
bees would seem to me an appropriate 
name), are real beauties. The workers 
are 3g of an inch long, and build worker 
comb % of an inch thick, 36 cells to the 
squareinch. The drone comb is exactly 
the size, and like worker comb made by 
the bees already in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The workers are brown with a very 
ringed abdomen, the bands to the tip of 
the body being broadly marked with 

ellow, and thorax very fuzzy, with a 
arge shield between the wings; the 
drones are black, inclining to a blue- 
black, and are 4 of an inch long; the 
queens are leather-colored, and large 
compared with the workers. These bees 
are very active, wonderful breeders, reg- 
ular little beauties, and can be handled 
without the least smoke, scarcely ever 
offering to sting. It isa pity I cannot 
get more of them during my stay. 

Lam determined to find out whether 
Apis dorsata is to be found here, if time 
will permit, and if two more races I 
have heard of here really do exist. I 
am now wherea few shillings of railway 
fare will bring me to the interior of the 
Island. More by next mail, with sam- 
ples of bees and comb. 

I have had a horrible time getting 
stung with large hornets while in the 
jungles. It laid me up for one whole 
day. These are fearful fellows, worse 
than those in Cyprus. F. BENTON. 
Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 24, 1881. 


t= There are five Wednesdays in 
March—hence, the next number sent to 
Semi-Monthly subscribers will be No. 14. 

«= We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 





a 





«> One letter sometimes makes quite 
a difference in the meaning of a sen- 
tence. Mr. L. James calls attention to 
an error in his article on page 34, in the 
4th line from the bottom—the word 
hiving is there given as “hiding.” As 
the sense indicated the word required, 
perhaps it was not generally noticed. 





«> The past week has been noted for 
snow storms, not only in America but 
also in Europe, where a winter of unu- 
sual severity is reported, with deep 
snows and steady frosts for months to- 
gether. This winter will have a place 
in history, as being among the most se- 
vere as well as of the longest duration. 
Not alone have the bees suffered by it, 
but cattle, sheep, hogs, etc., have per- 
ished by the thousand from the preva- 
lence of blizzards and deep snows. 





> Several bee-keepers 1n this vicin- 
ity are considering the feasability of 
{holding a convention in Detroit this 
|spring. The law in regard to foul 
brood, which is about to be passed, 
makes an organization necessary. Itis 
desirable to know how many would fa- 
vor the enterprise. Will such please 
send me their address. A.B. WEED. 








No. 75 Bagg street, Detroit, Mich. 
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not discouraged. If I had to make a 
living from bees it would be slim. I can 
learn more in 1 week about taking care 
of bees from’the BEE JOURNAL, than I 
could in 1 year without it. 
EDMUND DELAIR. 
Oketo, Kan., March 1, 1881. 














Wintered Well.—I have wintered 40 





colonies of Italians on the summer| Honey Sections.—In the BEE Jour- 
stands ; they have wintered well. NAL of March 2d Mr. Heddon says he 


JAMES H. DAVIs. 
New Holland, Pa., March 8, 1881. 





any —_ and have it solid, but L fail 
| to see that any other angle than square 
Mortality Reports.—It seems to me | 18 of any advantage. Again, Mr. H. 
that the only way of profiting by the | asks, “Is it not better to wait and see 
experience of bee-keepers throughout | which goes into general use ?”” Perhaps 
the country, this exceptionally severe | the following figures may show which 
winter, is to reduce their reports to a| has gone into general use, at least with 
tabular statement. If they could be| our customers. I make any kind that 
induced to send in these reports, in the | are wanted, and therefore the figures 
form of brief answers, to questions | Will show which are the most desirable. 
like the following, we could read the | In 1879, the first year that the one-piece 
history of the past winter on a sin. | sections were put upon the market, and 
le page of the Bre JOURNAL, and /|at_a higher price than other kinds, my 
earn from it lessons of scientific value. | Sales were: , 
I mean such questions as these : spo med one ogee 
1. How many colonies did you winter? | 38, . 


| 38,270 nailed. 
. Where ? (out doors or in cellar.) _| In 1880, the following are the figures : 
. What hive did you use ? | 

| 





Hw So bo 


233,898 one-piece sections. 
. How did you prepare it ? 47,980 dovetailed. 
5. What entrance was left open, bot- a 
tom, top, or both ? 
6. How late did the bees breed ? 
7. How many lbs. of honey were they 
allowed to keep ? 
8. When did they have their first | 
flight ? 
9. How many colonies did you lose ? 
C. F. KRoEn. 
Hoboken, N. J., Mar. 5, 1881. 


{It would be difficult to get up a reli- 


| general use. G. B. Lewis. 
Watertown, Wis., March 8, 1881. 





| 
| 
| home on Friday evening. 


sons, chiefly, perhaps,the following : 1st. | lating our pets. 
Spring does not open simultaneously all | aiater, * haee @ 
over the country, and by the time the| in new Langstroth hives, manipulatin 
last were heard from, the table would | sides. They are 6 inches apart an 
have lost its interest; 2d. Many are ly = ar 
smiambiheres 4 afin So ;.| the fronts. 
sensitive, and prefer not Je give their la division boar 
experience; 3d. Many have partially | frames, leaving a dead air space. 
reported already, and would scarcely JOHN W. STURWOLD. 
care to do so again. We agree with | Haymond, Ind., Feb. 7, 1881. 

Mr. Kroeh, a table of that Genceiption | 
would be invaluable for reference; but 
it is difficult to obtain.—Ep.] 








|have that perfect now. I winter or 


prefers a section that he can press to} 


According to Mr. Heddon’s test, there- 
| fore,the one-piece sections are the most 
| desirable, because they have gone into 


Bees in Good Condition.—The Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is a welcome visitor and 
| is the first paper I read when I return 
It isa friend | only once. 
“ye | that introduces me to my fellow bee-| Swarming to 88, and at the c 
able report of this kind for many rea- | keepers, and their manner of manipu- | season doubled up to 74. I have lost 1 | 
My bees are in good | this winter throu 
| spirits, yet they had but 2 flights this 
1em packed in a shed 


d 


‘ound with straw, excepting | disposing of it; it is the most annoying 
They face the south, with | part of the business; in fact, I feel dis- | 
on each side of the| 


Wintered Without Loss.—I have kept 
| bees for 7 years and my greatest trouble 
| has been wintering them, but I think I 


very late spring. I prepared 148 colonies | 
for winter, (123 in chaff hives and 25 in | 
the common box hive.) I have lost but | 
| one in chaff hive yet, and 10 in the box | 
hive already, and doubt if one-half of | 
what are left will see the middle of 
April. I wish to congratulate our ed- 
itor on the success of the BEE JOURNAL. 
I have received it regular since assum- 
ing its new form, and think it just | 
splendid, and if I had but 1 colony of | 
bees I would try to take the Weekly | 
BEE JOURNAL to aid me to make a 
success of that 1. I hope the editor 
may be liberally supported by the bee- 
keepers of America, for I believe with 
his experience and that of his able con- 
tributors, he can give us a paper that 
we cannot afford to do without. 
J.M. FRANCE. 
Auburn, Pa. Feb. 24, 1881. 


Vexatious to Sell Honey.—I only real- 
ized $300 last year from my bees. I put 
50 colonies in winter quarters in the 
fall of 1879; lost none, but doubled up 
on account of queenlessness, weakness, 
etc., to 45, all in first class order. I 
bought 50 colonies in old-fashioned 
Langstroth hives; they were wintered 
in a good cellar, and were, with a few 
exceptions, weak in bees, combs in bad 
order, short of stores, and badly man- 
aged the preceding season. I united 
them down to 27 before I moved them. 
At the beginning of honey harvest 
(basswood bloom) I doubled up to 15, so 


had 60 first class colonies, and obtained 
3,500 lbs. of summer = 
I increased t 








I extracted 
by natural 
lose of the 


gh my own fault. I 
| winter out-doors, but would winter in- 
doors if I had a proper place. I sell 
| nearly all my honey to the consumers, 
| but confess this is a vexatious way of 


gusted when I think of it. People er 
fraud, fraud, when there is no fraud; 
but when a spurious article is offered, 
they swallow it as quietly as desired. 
GEORGE W. HorNER. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1881. 





Prospects Better.—This has been a 





1 


Nineteen Weeks’ Confinement.—Bees | summer stands packed in chaff. Last| to-day. They are all alive and strong, 


have at last had a purifying flight after 


19 weeks’ confinement. I find 28 dead | were rig 
from 153, I packed in chaff. Tempera- | them. > Ibs 
ture has been below zero7 times, and as| others 25 lbs of honey; that is if bees | now. 


low as 17° below, this winter. A few 
of the remaining colonies are weak and 
may die yet, but nearly all are strong 
for this season of the year. One has 
had dysentery since Dec. 15, but is 
alive yet, with a fair potapest of getting 
through. 1. D. BURRELL. 
Bangor, Mich., March 10, 1881. 


twas allowing too much. 
GEORGE WICKWIRE. 
Weston Mills, N. Y., March 4, 1881. 





Mourning for the Bees.—It is lament 
able to hear the reports throughout thi 








Wintered Safely.—We had a very 
,00r season last year and the winter has 
een very severe. I began the last sea- 

son with 18 colonies, increased to 34 and 
obtained about 500 lbs. of surplus. I 
wintered in the cellar, and lost 3 colo- 
nies with dysentery. My bees hada 
cleansing flight about 2 weeks ago and 
I think we will have no more losses this 
winter. There are quite a number of 
bee-keepers in this vicinity, but most 
of them report very heavy losses, some 
having over 100 colonies and losing 
nearly all. We are very much pleased 
with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, and 
think it far superior to any Monthly. 
L. E. WELCH. 
Linden, Mich., March 8, 1881. 


but lor2. I think about four-fifths o 


they had to suffer losses. 


the best methods of wintering. 


In Sept. I bought 2 Italian colonie 
which are doing well. 
chaff and 6I put into the cellar, but 
of these died, 1 starved, and the othe 
had the dysentery. 
chaff had a good. 
Those in the cellar had no flight sine 
Nov. 1. The weather is now breakin 
up, the snow has nearly all gone, an 
the roads are muddy. I am highl 
P 


it 





A Slim Living.—I prepared 21 colonies 
on Dec. 1st, for wintering on summer 
stands. Hives were sitting on 4 inch- 
blocks, and the colonies were allstrong. 
I placed woolen blankets over the tops 
of the frames, then the honey-boards 


H. CRIPE. 





| 


ter—my usualway. Always heretofore 


] and in the cellar for 10 years; I the 
they have come out bright. Feb. 22d I 


built a house to winter in, used that 


felt uneasy about them, and being a | years and then abandoned it. The last 
bright day, I opened the hives to find 11|3 years I have been using the chaff 


dead out of 21 colonies,and the remain- | 


C , hive and winter on summer stands, wit 
ing 10 weak. The hives were filled 


the least loss of any wa 
My bees had a splendid 
it being the first chance 
the 8th of Nov. 


with frost and ice, and blankets wet 
with water; 5 out of the 11 dead had 
ueens, which I purchased from 
. Newman last summer. I am 


Italian 
Mr. A. 





country. Some have lost all; others all 


the bees are dead through this country 
as nearly all left their bees unprotected, 
But I think 
the present winter will in part decide | 


started last spring with 4 colonies, in- | 
creased to 6, but obtained no surplus. 


I packed 2 in 


Those packed in 
flight on Feb. 26. 


leased with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 
could not be persuaded to do without 


North Manchester, Ind., Mar., 8, 1881. 


Wintering.—My experience , of over 
2 o8 ; rds | 25 years in trying all modes of winter- 
and covers, and left them for the win-| ing is as follows: On summer stands, 


I have tried. 
y on the 11th, 
or them since 
I think they will go 
through all right now unless we have a 


| fall I had 72 colonies, and on Feb. 9 all| and seem to be in splendid condition, | 
ht. I think I shall have to feed | with plenty of honey and perfectly dry. | ,, 
Last fall some had 15 lbs. and | I think all the danger is over with them 


I am in favor of double-walled 


|}and comb weighed 10 lbs. The combs hives, but not packed with chaff, for I 
| were all new, and it may be that 10 lbs. 


| there is frost on the inside wall. 


ways dry. What is the use of chang- 


S| must be the ** boss” bees? 


f where milk and honey flows. 
’ DAvip HoHENSHELL. 


Collins, Ill., March 6, 1881. 





I), 4 ~ 
in fine condition. 


with straw, but open to the east. 
J. R. MEAD. 
Wichita, Kas., March 7, 1881. 


Winter 


S 


9 
~ 


r 


e | neighbors have lost all they had. 


A. E. Foster. 


a 
y ch 5, 1881. 


go. 
Covington, Ky., Mar 





partially protected will die. 


tioning, last summer. JAMES NIPE. 
Spring Prairie, Wis., Feb. 26, 1881. 


n 


9 
2 


Donough county that were wint 


h | the summer stands are nearly al d 


in single-walled. hives. M 
about 95 out of, 100. S. I. 
Sciota, lll., March 5, 1881. 


LACK. 





that when the honey season opened I} 


fine day; my bees had a cleansing flight | 


| have noticed that where there | 
pre- 
|fer a dead air space, for then it is al- 


ing black bees for Italians, if Mr. 
Loucks, of California, can get so much 
honey from the black bees, they surely 
I think we | 
had better take our bees to California, 


All Alive.—My bees are all alive and 
They were wintered 
out of doors, In shed, packed around 


yet in Kentucky.—Bees are 
wintering very badly here, and 2 py 

1e 
ground is covered with snow, and looks 
}as much like winter as it did a month 


No Surplus nor Inerease.—This has 
been a hard winter on the bees. I think 
all that were not protected and those | 
There was | 
no surplus nor increase here worth men- 


Great Loss of Bees.—The bees in Mc- 
i ed on 


Those in double-walled hives, and those | 
acked in straw,dying the same - those 
oss is 





Bees in Prime Condition.—I have 110 
colonies in the cellar in prime condition. 
Nearly all bees out doors are dead. 

C. H. DrppEeRn. 





Milan, Ill. Mar. 9, 1881. 

Paris Green.—It is not ey gee for 
bees, as I had an opportunity last sprin 
to find out. I have in my garden al 
year old plum tree that never perfected 
any fruit and knowing that Paris 
green would kill bugs I thought it 


|might also kill the “little turk,” or 


|Curculio. Acting upon the suggestion 
|I mixed some Paris green in a water- 
| ing can and put up through the branches 
| of the tree a long ladder, from the top 
|of which I sprinkled the whole top of 
the tree omy efore dark, and a day or 2 
before the bloom went off. Next day 
| afternoon as I was passing through my 
| bee yard I was very much surprised to 
| see on the ground a good — bees in 
| a dying condition which I could not ac- 
/count for. I came at last, however, to 
| the conclusion that they had gone to 
| the plum tree in the morning before it 
was dry and partaken of the poison. I 
|lost a good many bees but I have 
| learned this lesson, ‘* never to put Paris 
| green on trees when in bloom;” still I 
jam satisfied that by sprinkling or 
syringing 2 or 3 times, when the plum 
| is in its incipient state, it will insure a 
|crop. Who will try this spring and re- 
| port ? GEO. THOMPSON. 
| Geneva, Ill. 


Making Progress.—Although behind 
some other States, yet we have made 
some progress. Bees seem to do best in 
the newer counties, where the timber 
has not been cut off. It might be sup- 
| posed that the northern portion of this 

State was not favorable for bees, but 
Aroostook county, in the extreme north 
produces nearly as much honey as all 
the other 15 counties, and the honey is 
= up in the most marketable shape ; 

ut I fear the bees are not protected as 
| they should be in this northern climate. 
| We have had a cold winter, and the loss 
| has been very great. I winter my bees 
|in the cellar with success, and obtain 
|much pleasure, as well as profit, from 

thetime Idevotetothem. The Weekly 
| BEE JOURNAL is my constant compan- 
| ion. IsAAC F, PLUMMER. 
Augusta, Maine. 


Not Discouraged.—Should I be per- 
1aded to give up the business of keep- 
ing bees for profit, I do not know what 
|I could find that would pay better. I 
have 25 colonies in good condition and 
| every one in this town wants honey, and 
| I shall try to supply it to them. 
| Osage, Iowa. CHARLES FOLLETT. 


Lost but 4 out of 273.—My bees are 
| wintering well; I have lost but 4 out of 
| 273 colonies, wintered on the summer 
stands, packed with sawdust and planer 
pape It has paid me to advertise 
in the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. I have 
| allthe workI cando. A. E. MANuUM. 
Bristol, Vt., March 9, 1881. 


| 
| 





| Dead Bees in the Cells.—I took 6 combs 
/out of 2 hives in which the bees died, 
| that had plenty of a in the 2 out- 
side frames. In every cell of the 3mid- 
| dle frames is a dead bee. I tried to pick 
| them out with a pin, but gave it up for 
abad job. Isthere away to clean them? 
Can I use the combs again next spring? 
Please let me know in next JOURNAL. 
JOHN W. STURWOLD. 
Haymond, Ind., March 11, 1881. 


{You will find our method given in 
answer to Mr. Phillips, page 86 of this 
number. The combs can be used again 


| this spring.—Eb.] 
Rregreming.— iy bees are getting 
along well. I have lost 3 weak colonies 
| that were left unprotected; but it was 
my own fault. A hive peddler was’ in 
| this section this winter selling hives 
without frames. I showed him my 
hives, similar to the Langstroth, and he 
took the measure of it, and said I was 
** well fixed” for bee-keeping. Henever 
| said a word about selling his hive to me. 
I do not know how many he sold. 
JOHN BOERSTLER. 
Gilead, Ll., Feb. 26, 1881. 
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Moldy Combs, Ete.—Having lost a few 
colonies of bees the past winter, I wish 
to make the best use of the combs left, 
as they are mostly new. Some are mol- 
dy, what shall I do with them? Some 
of the cells are full of dead bees, how 
shall I get them out ? How can I keep 
the moths out of the combs until I can 
use them? An answer to these ques- 
tions through the Weekly, at an early 
day, will no doubt benefit many new be- 
ginners. O. PHILLIPS. 

Emporia, Kans., March 2, 1881. 

[When your colonies are strong in the 
spring, give the moldy combs; they will 
soon utilize them, if not given too fast. 
The combs with dead bees should be 
kept in a dry place, and after the bees 
have become dried and shrunken, you 
can easily shake them out of the cells. 
If moths get in the combs, treat them 
in the manner suggested by Mr. Doolit- 
tle, page 74, BEE JOURNAL of March 
9th. One pound of sulphur, however, 
to each 100 cubic feet, seems a large 
amount; this would require 10 lbs. for 
a room 10 feet square. We have had no 
experience in sulphuring combs, but 
think 1 lb. would be sufficient for 1,000 
cubic feet, in a close room.—Eb. | 


Palestine Bees.—We are having a 
hard winter on bees; they have not had 
a fly since last Oct. 28. Bees that were 
here kept in old-style boxes are nearly 
all dead, many that were packed in 
chaff are dead or have the dysentery, 
and are flying out on our coldest days, | 
and of course never return. My bees} 
that are in chaff tenement hives are in 
the best condition of any I have seen. 
My Palestine bees are standing the 
lonely confinement in the hives better 
than the Italians; they are quieter, and 
do not fly out so much and get lost on 
the snow. I much like the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL, and when I. got the JOURNAL 
of Feb. 2d out of the office I felt like 

asping the hand of the Editor, and 
coving a shake, but alas it was not 
flesh and blood, but a very good like- 
ness. Many thanks for giving us a 
chance to view it. I. R. Goon. 

Napanee, Ind., Feb. 2, 1881. 


Honey as Medicine.—I wish to compile 
for publication an exhibit of the medi- 
cinal qualities of the various kinds of 
honey, and I shall be obliged for an 
facts sent me on the subject. Chaff- 
packing seems to be ahead here this 
winter, but I notice a great difference 
in the wintering capacity of several col- 
onies. All of mine which were devoted 
to the production of honey are doing 
well, but I have lost by excessive early 
breeding, and some that were used to 
rear queens. 
months. L. Von Dorn. 

S Ave., Omaha, Neb., March 9, 1881. 


Gathering Pollen.--Last season proved 
a splendid one for bees. Each colony 
averaged 72 lbs. of surplus sweet honey, 
and from 20 to 40 lbs. of bitter. My bees 
are blacks, and to-day are out gathering 
pollen and some honey. 

~. P. MASSEY. 
Waco, Texas. March 1, 1881. 





Anxious for Spring.—The Monthly 
was good, but a more frequent visitor, 
in the shape of the Weekly, is better. 
It brings fresh news, ready for use. I) 
spent an hour in my cellar, last evening, | 
examining my bees. Iwas heart-sick at 
the condition in which I found them. 
I had about 40 colonies in the fall; at 
least one-half of them are dead. I have 
an excellent cellar, especially for my 
bees, and have not lost a colony before 
for 5or 6 years. I began to think that 
losing bees in winter was an unnecces- 
sary thing, but I see that I was mis- | 
taken, for my bees did not lack for care | 
in any particular. The death of mine 
is from dysentery. The small amount 
of honey collected in this vicinity last 

ear was a very poor quality, as is seen 

rom the fact that it has not candied 
during the winter. I extracted about 
300 lbs, and put it away in glass jars, 
and it looks like so much New Orleans 


=, had no flight for 4 | ¢ 





molasses. My friend, Mr. Bischoff, had 


about 40 colonies in the fall; allare now 
dead but 6. They were left on their 
summer stands. Mr. B. is lonesome 
and wants my | bees put in his apiary 
next summer to keep him company, but 
it remains yet to be seen if I will have 
any left to es 3 up a humming in my 
own apiary. met Mr. Gardener, of 
this city, the other day, and he reports 
all of his 16 colonies dead. Several 
other bee-men have told me that but 
few, if any, of their bees are alive. 
Winter still holds on with an iron 
grasp. Our bees so much need a cleans- 
ing flight. I am anaes | waiting for 
some warm days. I. P. WILson. 
Burlington, Iowa, March 4, 1881. 





Died of Disease.—I have lost about 
all the bees I had, yet I love to hear of 
other’s success in the bee business, and 
read of others’ way of management ; but 
I am convinced that my bees died of 
some disease, the same as Mr. Carver 
reported from Greencastle, Indiana, al- 
though bees have not died so univer- 
sally throughout this country as mine 
have. I have the hives and combs left, 
with lots of honey in them; these I can 
sell for something, perhaps, or melt 
them into wax, or get a few colonies of 
bees to begin anew, but it is very poor 
encouragement to put much stock in 
bees, the way it looks now. 

D. W. FLETCHER. 

Lansingville, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1881. 

Cyprians Ahead.—Bees doing well; 
they are commencing to work on plum- 
bloom; they have brood in all stages. 
In an average of over 30 colonies of Cy- 
prians, they are farther ahead in brood- 
rearing than the Italians. The latter 
have had the same chance as the for- 
mer. Am very busy now, preparing 
for queen-rearing. 





J. H: P. BRown 
Augusta, Ga., March 2, 1881. 





An Early Season.—I see from reports 
in our new Weekly JoURNAL that bees 
are dying throughout the north and 
west more than usual, from short stores 
and intense cold. I may say that 
we have had an unprecedented cold 
winter here, the thermometer at one 
time ranged, fora few hours, as low as 
18° above zero, but soon struggled back 
to about 25° below. Last fall our bees 
gathered a full supply of fall honey, 
and none will die from cold or starve 





out that are worth saving. The winter 
being wet, white clover is coming out | 
very thick over the ground; maple, elm, | 
plum and wild cherry are now in bloom, 
as well as heads of white clover are 
pushing out their lovely forms to the 
genial sun. Bees usually work on white 
clover here by the 10th of this month; 
but this year our honey season will be | 
much later. May the ‘* new departure” | 
prosper and lead us forward to perfec- 
ion. J. W. WINDER. 
Thibodaux, La., Feb. 10, 1881. 





[Mr. Winder enclosed us some white | ¢ 


the 5th inst., there has been no day 
warm enough for bees to fly for some 
mohths. Many did come out, even on 
the coldest days, but of course could 
live but a few moments out of the hive. 


I let them entirely alone, except to see | 
| them all dead but 171. 


that the entrances were free, until day 
before yesterday, when it was warm 
enough for bees to fly. I looked them 
over and found only twelve of them 
alive; only 4of these are in good con- 
dition, the others are weak and the 
hives a good deal soiled. Now, what 
puzzles meisthis. They were all, ap- 
parently, very nearly alike last October, 
and now 4 of them are in perfect condi- 
tion while all the others were bad. Now, 
while the four exceptions out of 30? I 
am glad for them, but would like to un- 
derstand the reason. Can you tell us, 
Mr. Editor? They have evidently not 
been cold, and have had plenty of honey. 





In the dead ones I have examined I find 
brood in a hatching state, with half or 
more of the cells empty, indicating | 
that young bees had hatched. [I attri-| 
bute the disaster to long confinement, 
but why the 4 exceptions ? I say amen | 
to all the compliments you publish | 
from your subscribers for the BEE 
JOURNAL. D. K. BOUTELLE. 
Lake City, Minn., March 7, 1881. 


[Probably during some of the milder 
days of winter the bees became scat- 
tered in their hives, the weather sud- 
denly changed, and they perished be- 
fore they could form their cluster on 
honey, and thus starved.—ED.] 





| 
From Florida.—The BEE JOURNAL | 
is at hand; we do not know how we| 
could do without it. The past has been 
a very good honey season here. We} 
have 255 colonies of bees in Langstroth | 
hives. Some are Italians—we like them | 
as honey-gatherers, but they are crosser | 
than our natives. We obtained 850 
galls. honey, and 500 lbs. wax. The lat- 
ter we obtained from about 90 hives 
which we transferred. We think api- | 
culture will pay here with good man- 
agement. We extracted from one col- 
ony 32 Langstroth frames well filled 
with honey. Our apiary is located on a | 
** gum ” swamp, 5 or 6 miles wide and | 
15 or 20 miles long, which is our main | 
honey source, and blooms from April | 
15 till May 15; we also have many other | 
honey producing flowers. We have a! 
vine which grows in the swamps and | 
ields a great deal of amber-colored | 
oney. We inclose asprig—please give | 
the name. ALDERMAN & ROBERTS. 
Wewahitchka, Fla. 


[The vine you send is commonly | 
known as snow vine, and is quite} 
abundant in several of the Southern | 
States.—Ep.] 


Bee Feeding.—I have thus far used | 
the ‘‘ bag feeder,” of our friend Prof. 
Cook, with this addition: I have a long 
in tube, shaped like the handle to a} 


| 


| 


clover blossoms of this year’s growth. | water-dipper, long ‘enough to reach | 


The sight of the modest flowers is re- | th 


rough the bag of chaff and empty | 


freshing, while from our office windows | into the bag; then, with the aid of a 


the earth looks bleak and gloomy with 
its deep mantle of snow.—ED.] 


Gone back on him.—I had 30 colonies | Colony. 


of b 
fall, in Langstroth hives, packed in this 
way: Theends of my hives are double- 


walled, and the sides are made double | 


in winter by the use of division boards, 
in place of 2 frames, leaving but 8 
frames. I then use a crate made of 
laths, which sets down around the hive 
so as to leave a space of about 8 inches 
for packing between it and the hive on 
the sides and back end. This space I 


fill with a packing of fine straw and | geet “ blizzard ” all « 
leaves mixed, and packed hard when! jose more 


just a little damp. Then strips of board 
are fitted so as to protect the top of the 
straw from rain or snow; nexta blanket 
over the frames and 6 inches of chaff 
over that, protected by the cap, in 
which are openings, so as to give free 
circulation of air above the chaff. The 
entrance is kept open enough for a good 
= of air. In this way I have here- 
tofore had good success in wintering on 
summer stands; but this winter it has 
gone back on me. Until last Saturday, 


ees—most of them Iltalians—last | 


funnel, Ican daily place the warm food | 


| within reach of the bees without disturb- 





ing them or letting out the heat—so | 
precious in early spring to a depleted | 
Have never tried the Profes- | 
sor’s ‘‘ Perfection’—thought I saw) 
objections to it. If any of our more | 
experienced bee-keepers have devised | 


a ‘* better way,” please tell me through | 
** our”? JOURNAL. u. M. R. 


Flint, Mich., March 4, 1881. 


Introduced a Queen.—Bad luck to bees | 
in this valley of the Ohio. Of 32 colo- | 


Loss 88 per cent.—The loss of bees 
in Wayne and Randolph counties is 
heavy—about 88 per cent. Our bees 
had a fly Feb. 26th, the first for 111 days. 
We have reports from 1400 colonies 
(November count) and March Ist finds 
The Italians 
have come through better than the 
blacks. Those packed in chaff on sum- 
mer stands have wintered better than 
any other mode in this locality. There 
is a great call for bees here by parties 
that are wanting to start again. Our 
loss is 4 out of 15 colonies, all in chaff 
hives. M. G. REYNOLDs. 

Williamsburg, Ind., March 7. 1881. 


First Year’s Experience.—Bees done 
poorly here last season. There was an 
abundance of bloom, but too much 
rain. I sowed 1 acre of buckwheat; 
while this lasted my bees stored more 
honey than at any other time in the 
season; I think it an excellent hone 
plant. Pumpkin blossoms yield consid- 
erable honey; would it pay to plant 
them all over a field of corn? My bees 
are packed in chaff, and they are all in 
good condition at present. They have 
not had a flight since the Ist of Nov. 
Success to the Weekly BEE JOURNAL; 
Tlike it better than the Monthly. 

Wm. HAGAN. 

Holly, Mich., Jan. 18, 1881. 


[Pumpkin blossoms yield a rich, but 
strongly flavored honey; we think the 
pumpkins: would be remunerative for 
their cultivation to feed to stock, and 
that the honey obtained from the blos- 
soms would be a net profit.—Eb.] 





Summer a long way off.—This winter 
has been, so far, the most severe known 
for many years in this part of the 
State. Snow-storm has followed snow- 
storm, and cold spell has followed cold 
spell, until now there is more snow on 
the ground than we have had altogether 
for 6 or 7 years. And the poor bees! 
how have they fared through all the 
snow and cold > Badly, I fear from the 
reports I hear every few days; but so 
far as heard from, where they were 
properly cared for, either in cellar or on 
summer stands, they are doing quite 
well; but summer is a long way off. 

HARRY G. BURNET. 

Blairstown, Iowa, March 5, 1881. 





A Little Discouraged.—I am a little 
disconraged this spring. I put 54 colo- 
nies into winter quarters last fall and 
now have but 23, and some of them are 
weak. Those in my bee-house suffered 
the worst. I had 20 colonies on the 
summer stands, packed with cut straw, 
and lost 6 of them by dysentery and 
starvation. If bees are strong in num- 
bers and have plenty of honey,I can 
see that there isno danger of loss. Last 
season it was so dry here that the white 
clover dried up, and the bees could get 
but little honey, and what they did 
gather was very dark. I am glad to re- 
ceive the BEE JOURNAL weekly now; 
the news comes and seems so fresh. I 
hope it will be well supported. 

J. W. RIKie. 

Mont Clair, N. J., March 6, 1881. 





Why Did They Die ?—Last fall I put 
my bees into a dry cellar; some of them 
had 75 lbs. of honey, and in 4 or 5 weeks 
there were many dead bees. I cleaned 
them up but in a few weeks more the 
all died; what was the cause of this? 
Over 80 per cent. of all the bees in this 
vicinity are dead. R. L. HOLMAN. 

Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1881. 


{Your colonies were strong, had a 


|nies in Langstroth hives, 18 now re-| large quantity of honey, and the cellar 


| 


main, and the 4th day of March a per- | 
lay, so I fear I will 
from spring dwindling. 
found, one day in February, all the bees | 
dead but two, and the queen nearly | 
one, in one hive, but plenty of honey. | 
had a queenless colony, and laid these | 


was too warm ; they commenced breed- 
ing, became uneasy, and left their hives 


| from disquietude.—Ep.] 





Wintered Without Loss.—I packed 41 
colonies and they are now all living, 


| 3 bees on the frames to see if they would | and nearly all appear to be in good con- 


come to life; they became warm and | 
crept down among the bees. The next | 
warm spell I looked, and the yellow 
queen was safe among the black bees. 
K novel way to introduce a queen in 
February. G. W. ASHBY. 


Valley Station, Ky., March 5, 1881. 





dition. My bees are flying to-day. 
Many bee-keepers in this country have 
lost heavily, and are much disheartened. 
I hope to be able to make a good show- 
ing when I report again, say about 
May 1. . J. Rog. 
Buchanan, Mich., March 9, 1881. 
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Champlain Valley, Vt., Convention. 





This Association held its winter meet- 
ing at Brandon, Vt.. on Jan. 20, 21, 1881. 
Pres. Crane in the chair. (Col. H. H. 
Merritt gave an address of welcome, to 
which Pres. Crane replied, stating the | 
object of the meeting and giving a) 
prief narration of the ancient history | 
of the honey bee, and of its improved | 
management in the present age. 

Mr. A. E. Manum said success de- | 
pended on the man and circumstances. | 
The bee-keeper should be a person of | 
even temperament—not easily excited— | 
should be somewhat acquainted with | 
botany; and recommended small sec- | 
tion boxes, to hold not more than 2 Ibs. | 
Everything should be kept ready and in | 
order. He gave estimate of produce in | 
a good season with Italian bees, and 
also a poor season like the past. 

Mr. O. C. Wait, of Georgia, sai 





d that 


experience had shown that bee-keeping | 
was no mystery or slight of hand, but a | 


clear, plain, practical science. Bee- 
keepers were an intelligent, enterpris- 
ing class of men; men of progress. No 
intelligent man would destroy his bees. 
After some discussion Mr. Manum ex- 
hibited some of his honey boxes, and 
explained their uses and advantages. 


3ees were advantageous in the or-| 


chard, and to the buckwheat crop, as he 
had satisfactorily demonstrated. Some 
doubts had been expressed to the value 
of the red clover blossom on account of 
the inability of the bee to reach the 
nectary; Italians have the advantage 
over black bees, because they are pro- 
vided with greater length of probosis. 

Pres. Crane said he had noticed bees 
working in red clover early and late in 
the season; bees will not work where 
they get no honey. 


In the evening, after a few prelimi- | 
naries, Mr. E. A. Hasseltine read a sen- | 


sible and witty poem on ‘“ Prospects 
and Retrospects,” which was well re- 
ceived by the audience. 

The talk on Sweets, by Prof. Seely, 
was a learned dissertation on the chem- 
ical properties and qualities of the va- 
rious kinds of sweets that are offered 
in our markets. He exhibited over 20 
different kinds of sugar; spoke of the 
various substances from which sugar 
was extracted, as trees, plants, roots 
and fruits; some specimens would solid- 
ify sooner than others; sugar from cane, 
corn, beets and maple, were all of the 
same chemical formation. 

J. E. Crane spoke on the Individual- 
ity of Bees; there was a marked differ- 
ence in the character of colonies, some 
were industrious, others not so; some 


prefer some kinds of flowers, others re- | 


ject them; Italians dislike buckwheat, 
while black bees work well on it. Every 


colony has some peculiar character. He, for 50 cents extra. 
showed several samples of honey from | a ee 
different flowers, and explained their) >‘ Whatis the meaning of ‘ Dec. 


various qualities, and also exhibited 
specimens of bees from the Holy Land. 

Dr. F. Bond said that the Creator had 
placed the sweets in flowers to attract 
the bee, to carry out nature’s laws, by 
carrying the fertilizing pollen tothe un- 
fertile flower, and thus showing a wise 
and benificent Providence. 

On Friday, Jan. 21, after some pre- 
liminary business, the following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, J. E.Crane; Vice-Presidents, 
H. L. Ltonard, E. P. Wolcott, E. A. 
Hasseltine; Secretery and Treasurer, 
Hon. T. Brookins. 

Mr. O. C. Wait spoke of the bad con- 
dition he found honey in the Boston 
market, and of the manner of award- 
ing premiums at fairs. 


r. Manum remarked that it was im- | 


portant to have good queens, he advised 
all to raise their own; old queens were 
best to rear queens from, say 2 years old 
or more; it is best to rear queens in 
warm weather, when honey is plenty. 
The question “how to prevent bees 
from dwindling ’’Mr. Leonard answered 
thus: In this case as in all other ills to 
which bee-keepers are heir to, keep the 
colony strong and healthy. Mr. Leonard 
read an essay on “ Bee-culture for 
Women,” giving instances of marked 


| CLUBBING LIST. 





success. He said women in Vermont 
were as capable and had as good facili- 
ties as in any part of the country, and 
would succeed as well, if attended to. 
Adjourned to meet at Bristol, Vt., 
in May next. T. Brooks, Sec. 


een 


Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


April 2—8. W. Iowa, at Corning, Iowa. 
5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
7—Union Association, at Eminence, Ky. 
. Drane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 
7—N. W. Ohio, at Delta, Ohio. 
13—N. W. Missouri, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
D. G. Parker, Pres., St. Joseph, Mo. 
May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, at Cam 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 
. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
5—Central Michigun, at Lansing, Mich. 
10 -Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
1l—8. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexin n, Ky. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 18 —Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville,Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
2" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 
| Publishers’ Price. Club. 
| The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) i 
and Gleaningsin Bee-Culture (A.I.Root) 3 00.. 
} Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00.. 
| Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 
} The 4 above-named papers......... 4 75.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
| Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 2 3. 
| The 6 above-named papers......... 
| 


sae 
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Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 3%. 
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Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


| Honey and Beeswax Market. 
‘ BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 
| HONEY-—The market is plentifully supplied with 
| honey, and sales are slow at weak, iy fy 
te comb 


Quo- 
| table at 18@20c. for strictly choice w inl 


| and 2 lb. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
| packages, and at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots.—Chicago Times. 
BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@24c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 
EY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
| packages, 17@18c.; fair do., 15@l6c.; dark do., 12@13 ; 
large boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 
| seecoetes, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 


| BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 20@23c. 


CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
very good, and in demand at lic. for the best, and 
9c. for basswood and dark honey. Comb honey 
| is of slow sale at l6c. for the best. 
BEESW AX—18@2Ac. C. F. MUTH. 


| SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—Extracted is in large eupetz for the sea- 
son,and purchasers for round lots difficult to find, 
except at ee — 4 low prices. We quote white 
| comb, 12@15c.; dark to good, 10@llic. Extracted, 
| choice to extra white, 6@6¢c.; dark and candied, 


| 5@5 Cc. 
SW AX—21@22}éc., as to color. 


| BE. lor. 
| STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


| San Francisco, Cal., March 4, 1881. 
>. <a oe 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
| ——_— 
| Constitutions and By-Laws for 


| HON 











| local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 


|81° after my name on the direction- 
| label of my paper?” This question 
has been asked by several, and to save 
| answering each one, let ys here say: It 
means that you have paid for the full 
year, or until ‘‘ Dec. 31, 1881.” ‘* June 
81”’ means that the first half of the 
year is paid for, up to “* July 1st.” Any 
other month, the same. 


—_-- <-> --+ — = 

«& We will send sample copies to any 
who feel disposed to make up clubs for 
1881. There are persons keeping bees 
in every neighborhood who would be 
benefitted by reading the JOURNAL, 
and by using a little of the personal in- 
fluence possessed by almost every one, 
|a club can be gotten up in every neigh- 
borhood in America. Farmers have 
| had large crops, high prices, and a good 
demand for all the products of the 
farm. therefore can well afford to add 
the BEE JOURNAL to their list of 
papers for 1881. 
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HUNDREDS OF MEN, WOMEN AND CG8II- 
DREN rescued from beds of pain, sickness 
and almost death and made strong and 
hearty by Parker’s Ginger Tonic are the 
best evidences in the world of its sterling 


g@ When changing a postoffice .ad- 
dress, mention the old address as well 
as the new one. 


ee BOO 


> We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


eee 
g The Volume of the BEE JourR- 


NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 
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«> Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 





oso 


«@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 





o“—-- 


LADIES WHO APPRECIATE ELEGANCE 
and purity are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It is the best article sold for restoring gray 
hair to its original color and beauty. 


o-oo 


& The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 





oo 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘“*Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOUKNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


ee Ooo - 


@@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this Office. 








——— 


@@ Any one desiring to get a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
National Society, can do so by sending 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. If 
they desire to become members, a fee 
of $1.00 should accompany it, and the 
name will be duly recorded. This no- 
tice is given at the request of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 
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«& It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 

2 


At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the rs apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr.Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
** itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.”” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 


— oe @& Oe 


& We have filled orders for quite a 
number of Binders forthe Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL. We put the price low, 30 
per cent. less than any one else could 
afford to sell them, for we get them by 
the quantity at wholesale and sell them 
at just enough to cover the cost and 
postage, the latter being 21 to 23 cents, 
oneach. We do this to induce as many 
as possible to get them, and preserve 
their Weekly numbers. They are ex- 
ceedingly convenient; the JOURNAL 
being always bound and handy for 














worth. You can find these in every com- 
munity.—Post. See advertisement. 9%wé4t 


Books for Bee-Keepers 

| 
Cook’s Manual of the Apliary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 


and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. 





It is not only in- 
and 1 


structive, but intensely interesting 

P ical. The book isa mastery juction, oa 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited m 

can afford to do without. Cloth, $1. ? Paper coy- 
ers, $1.00, on Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
$12.; paper, $9.50. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 
subject. Price, $1.50. 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Cualture, by A. L. Root. 
This embraces “everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00, 


tages Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J 
King.—This edition is revised and brought a to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 00. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by homas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swartming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
tnnieee jatreseeag Qaqens— xtracting i 

and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of Pre 

ing Honey for Market, etc. Itis published in ¥ 
lish and German. Price for either edition, 40 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adaulteration ; What we eat and : 
not eat. This book should be in every A 4 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and d d 


a law to protect 
consumers against the many eath-destrovs adul- 
terations offered as food. pages. Paper, toe. 


The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
mental principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
cond d st of the facts and ments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas a. 
Newman.—This is qpamphies of 24 pages, discoursing 
apse the — History “ Bees = Boney 5 tae 
nature, quality, sources, and pre; tion of ni 
M article. of food, avin 


for the Market ; Honey as an ving 
recipes for making Ho Cakes, Cookies, Pudd: 


ne 

Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, follow 
by many useful Recip It is intended for consum- 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c,. 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphlet contains 
the Prize —— on this important subject .that = 
i “The Prize Bt old “r arded Pro 

tion. e e—$25 in gold—was aw: to 4 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 10¢. . 


Bees and their Management. This pam: 

was issued by the Italian Bee Company, and bes bad 
a large circulation. The price has been reduced from 
2 cents to 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use—Being a description o 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se - ened 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engrav' illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of « reci a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Paper, 8Se. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 
cause, symptoms and cure. Poe BSc. oe 


Moore’s Unive 1 Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every cogcetvable subject, as well as re- 
ceipts for almost ev@rything that could be desired. 
We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
it, atter Raving ay ey few noure a looking it 

rough. contains pages, an engravings. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are han 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. sd 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, $1.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 


&@” Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Binders for the Bee Journal 




















@” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 





We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1890, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 

Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth 


2” We carfalso furnish the Binder for any Paper 
or Magazine desired. ad 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








ONEY WANTED. —I desire to purchase sey- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and ry 
of light ; also, Comb Honey. Those ha any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN 


972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER'S ADVISER. 


The British Bee Journalis published month’ 
$1.75, and contains the best practical inf uy at 








reference. The directions for binding 
are sent with each one. 





‘ormation 
eee dole OM ABBOTT, bee Mister, a 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southal London. 
































RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 14 cts. per line. 














‘our ‘ or more™ 

Eight, ” KA is Be - 
Thirteen “ « « “ iz“ w 
Twenty-six oo “ 10 “ “ 
Fifty-two “o 6 “ s “ 





Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 











Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee | 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable | 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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handling and marketing extracted honey. 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Of our own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 
Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma 


atthe North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention held 
in February. 


Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c, 
Price List, with 3 samples of Comb Foundation, free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., I. 


THE GANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, | 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- | 
proved form (16 pages 134x104, folded and pasted) | 
makes it very popular. Its editors are fy cae 
men. it is the Best Advertising M ediom 
Canada, Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


Ysmtf 




















3 | os aan and Samples. 
_lw 


Pure Liquid Honey in Glass Jars....... ...... 81 
CED MEOUNOD ccccnccscscecssscene castecseccos 81 
Combined Winter ~ sn Stands........ R1 
Fou! Brood and Its Causes............-......065 81 
History of the Early” ‘Importation of Italian 
Ps vaduhesiccongneesesetcesesceseotccsess 82 
Good Way ok Promote Bee-Keeping . 82 | 
Do Bees Injure Fruit? ............... 82 | 
Remarkable Tardiness in Fecundity 82 | 
Honey-Producing in California..... 83 
Bee Men to the Front—Adulteratior 83 | 
How to Prevent Robbing 83 | 
The In-and-In-Breeding of Bees. R3 | 
Se WEF CRO chev csescecceessccodccercenss 83 | 
Editorial : 
NE POI 0 cs. concccssagesecsceeossteses coe 84 | 
Watchman ! Tell us of the R4 | 
Migratory Bee-Keeping.................. 84 
Interesting Letter from Ceylon 84 | 
Selections from Our Letter Box: 
BS TNO COO csccvecsescsccocosscccconss 85 
Mortality Reports .................. 85 
Nineteen Weeks’ Confinement.... 85 
Wintered Safely......ccccccccccss 85 
Be BEE « cecccpescccececscees 5 
EN HEI cscncncesvceccess 85 
Bees in Good Condition...... R5 
Wintered Without Loss.. 5 
Mourning for the Bees . R5 
Wintering R5 
Selling Honey, Vexatio 85 
Prospects Better R5 
Bees All Alive....... R5 
Winter Yet in Kentu 85 
No Surplus nor Increase. RS 
Great Loss of Bees....... x: 
Dead Bees in the Cells . R5 
ee cick bsevenseebsaccestocsssesese g5 
Ey Sc ncdsevcnescessvescesesuccicsse aay 
IED cd cntccvnganrcoccocsoecssocsccecoeesce 85 
Bees in Prime Condition....................00 RD 
LL -ccicieécewnsegeencetenegvessetnsedenss 5 
Se i OU GE Me cocencccesescecsessesocesces R5 
Be docs crsccvecccedssossaeesccness RG 
EE DEE wccscconccccesceseseesesecooeseoce 86 
IS 6 dvkcnevecddédekscesnseonashs R6 
IE GEER 6s cnvcncencccroccsssecootedséees xO 
Anxious for 8 ring. PTTTTTITTITT TIT TTT TTT TT 6 
Bees Died of Disease .............00-ceeeeeeeees x6 
CE NOS BB oon. ce cctcccccvsccooscscccece 86 
Ds iviretevcseuheecescccesecccoects RG 
Bees Gone Back on Him...............0..e00005 RH 
Snow Vine as a Honey Plant................... RG 
GD eres sdéseouscnvccccscesssoscesessose RH 
EEE TELS x6 
Loss of Bees 8S per CeNt...........cccceceeccsees RG 
Wises TORS BXPSTIONSS ..cccccccccescccccccsces RO 
Summer a Long Way Off..............c.cceeeees RG 
A TAttle DISCOUTAROG........cccccccccccsccccceces RG 
Why Did the Bees Die ?..............csceccccees 86 
Wintered Without LOss..............cceeeceeeee a6 
Conventions: 
nmarewcad Vv ee Vt., Convention............ 87 
Will pay for our exhaustive pamphlet on raising, 


Imported Cyprian and Italian Queens, 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE, 











AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


2” New Circular and Samples free. gg 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUND ATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. ¥ ircular and samples free. 
JEUSEN & SONS 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


| Ism6m 


litf 








BAsswoop AND TULIP TREES, 
1 to 8 feet in height, nursery grown. 


from 
The 2 best 





HONEY PRODUCING TREES KNOWN, at low 
prices. , BATTLES, Girard, Pa, 


1Ow4t 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


b- CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 
eral heavy and light ripping. 
—-, &c. These machines ure 
specially pangtes to Hive 
Taking. It will pay every bee- 
keeper to send for our 48 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 


Given’s Foundation Press. 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
und common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satistaction, Send for 








D. S. GIVEN, 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue | 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


| It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- | 


thing new and valuable needed in an ony. at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 


| Queens and Bees. 
& H. P. SAYLES, 


| 
| J. c. 
| 2eowlit Hartford, Wis. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


|PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wilbor’s Cod-Liver O11 and Lime.—Persons 
who have been tuking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased 
to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from direc- 
tions of several Professional gentlemen, in combin- 
| ing the pure Oil and Lime in such a manner that it is 
pleasant to the taste, and its effects in Lung com- 
plaints are truly wonderful. Very many persons 
whose cases were pigmouness hopeless, ‘and who had 
| taken the clear Oil fora long time without marked 
| effect, have been entirely cured by using this prepa- 


ration. Be sure andgetthe genuine. Manufactured 
only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. 
| druggists. 


‘SEEDS 2 HONEY PLANTS 


| A full vestety of all kinds, in including ay Alsike 

and White Clover, Mammoth Mignonette, &c. For 

prices and instructions for | planting, see my Iilustra- 
ted Catalogue,—sent free upon application. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_ Ad a 





THE AMERICAN 








BEE J OURNAL. 





FEEDERS 


Now is the time to make preparations 
for Spring Feeding. 





Shuck’s Feeder may be placed at the entrance of 
the hive, any time of the day, without danger from 
robbers; feed much or little as may be desired; feed 
can only be reached by the bees from the inside of 
the hive. Price, by mail, postpaid, 30 cents. By ex- 
press, 25 cents each, or $2.40 per dozen Special 
rates on large quantities. 


Novice’s Simplicity Feeder is made in two sizes, at 
the following prices: 5c. for the pint and 10c. for the 
quart feeder, or per dozen, 50c. for the small and 
$1.00 for the large, by express. If sent by mail, twice 
the above prices. 

Kretchmer’s. by mall..........cccsccosccesss 
VanDeusen’s, by mail 

I will mail my Illustrated Catalogue and Price L ist 

FREE, upon application, to ae | address. All orders 
for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies will be promptly filled. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972) West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 











9, 1s, and Mag, 1879; Re-issued 
u 


y 9, 1878 


If you buy a’ Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington HoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 






















use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex 
clusively. T'wenty thou- 


returned, or letter of com- 
laint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee 


ime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 
The Large and 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
ment. 
= Send postal card for tes- 
timonials, 


pinches & Hetherington Honey Knife.. 
Large Bingham Smoker ..............++.. 2} 

Extra Standard Bingham Smoker....... 2° 125 

Plain Standard Bingham Smoker .......... 2 

Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... 134 ** 
If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 

each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

OTSEGO, MIC H. 


-2 in. $1 00 
2% ) 





owtf 


We wish to obtain 25,000 New Subscribers to 


during the next few months, and we propose 
to give to every reader of this paper 


50c. worth of Choice Flower Seed. 


Our offer is to send Free of Cost, 50 cents’ worth of 
Choice Flower Seeds to each and every one who will 
send us 25 two cent postage stamps for the FLO- 
RAL MONTHLY one year. Seeds sent free 
by return mail. Specimen copies free. Address. 

W. E. MORTON & CO., FLORISTS, 
615 Congress Street, Portiand, Me. 


| a Natural Flowers preserved to last for years. 
_ Swat 


It will Pay you 


To read our forty page Catalogue of |< 
Apiarian Supplies. It gives the latest 
information about the best appliances 
and methods pertaining to 


Profitable Bee Culture 


Sent free to all who send us their names 
| and addresses, plainly written, upon a 
postal card. Address 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 





9wtf. South Haven, Mich. 





sand in use—not one ever | 








ble to prosecution for their | 


Keepers’ Convention, 1&s0. | 


Extra | 


| giving all the 


Mar. 16. 


R. A. BURNETT. 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co. 
165 South Water Street, Chicago, I11., 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION, 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


We ook: yon to. to cores ond with us before disposing 

of -your HONE , as we can be of much sery- 

ice, having c -—t.. ry iF SAK from all parts of the 

country. We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 

gine, _——. and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, II). 
_lw 


REV. A. SALISBURY. 1881. J. V. CALDWELL. 


SALISBURY & CALDWELL, 


Camargo, Douglas County. IN). 
Warranted ion faceme. 81.00 5 Tested Italian 
. Queens, $2.00 ; ¢ yprian Queens, $2.00 ; 

rs ested c {~~ Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; | frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp 
, rians, 8 frames, $10.00. ax worked 
Cs) 10e. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 

on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35c. per lb. §@ "Send for Circular. 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2h 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county,F lorida, situated about D miles 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city : 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 2 
miles northeast of the city of Apalachicola, a seu- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 5th, 
1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
and the receipts are in my possession. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
for asmall farm, or other desirable property. An of- 
fer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHIC. ‘AGO, ILL. ILL. 


FOR 1881. 

It is to every person’s interest, when they wish to 
purchase anything. to go where they can get the most 
for their money. State ona postal card just what 
you want. and we will let you know by return mail 
what we will furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, 

wtf HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mic Mich. 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
rincipal drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary ose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 


| at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE FLORAL MONTHLY 


| 
| 








horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 
Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and 


many other of the best medicines known are com-4 
bined so skillfully in Parker s Ginger Tonic asq 
to make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe 4 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 

It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, } 
socozoceness, and all diseases of the Stomach, 4 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs: 
and all Female Complaints. 

If you are oe = ay with Consumption or 
atty disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 4 

Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, J 
ris the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
Pdifferent trom Bitters, Ginger Preparations and4 
Pother Tonics, and combines the best curative Prop- J 
berticsofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
PNone genuine without our signature on outside4 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.§ 


The best and most eco- 
PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM comical tisir Dressing 
ITALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
Gesatenne of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, end for it and save money. 
Ww. 



























Fr ws 
J. T. Scorr & BRO. Crawfish Springs, Ga. 







pa ee 
Is a 32-page, beautifully ee Monthly Magazine 


oted t 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCK. 


Tt has the largest corps of practical breeders as editors 
of any journal of its classin Americ , and is 
THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WO. 


BLD. 
SUBSCRIPTION :— 
rimen n Copy, 10 cents. 

, Editor on ICA 
CAGO. 


Volume 12 begins January 1881. 
$1.00 per year. rs ma 


182 CLARK st. 





